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HERE has been a lull in politics this week—unusual even at 
this dull season. No one has said anything except Mr. 
Roebuck, who has said exceedingly little, and Mr. Stansfeld, who 
has been very imperfectly reported, no intelligence of any moment 
has arrived from America, the quarrel in Germany is becoming as 
tiresome as German politics usually are, and the Genevan riots 
have ended in a resolution to submit the dispute to the arbitration 
of the Federal Council. Murders have been frequent and suicides 
many, but the murders have been of the stupidly inartistie kind, 
and the suicides are only interesting from the evident annoyance 
of the magistrates that they cannot levy fines on the other side of 
the grave. ‘The London papers are reduced to articles on drought, 
laudanum, and Austrian tariffs, and provincial editors have visible 
difficulty in keeping the ‘* gigantic gooseberry” out of their 
columns. ‘There is dullness everywhere, a torpor so great that to 
judge by analogies next week ought to be marke by some sudden 
and furious squall. 


The Genevan riots were much more serious than at first appeared. 
According to an official report from the State Council they com- 
menced in this wise :—An election was held on Sunday week to fill 
a vacancy in the State Council, when it was found that M. Chene- 
viere, the candidate favoured by the Conservatives, had 5,677 
votes, and M. James Fazy, the Radical favourite, only 5,351. There- 
upon the electoral bureau, which is Radical, declared the election 
invalid. The Conservatives, excessively irritated, called on the 
State Council to upset this decision, which it had not the 
power, or apparently the will to do, and then marched in 
immense masses unarmed to proclaim M. Chenevicre. The 
Radicals of the Faubourg St. Gervais thereupon turned out 
armed and fired upon the Conservatives, killing some twenty per- 
sons. The Conservatives thereupon armed, aud the Council after a 
vain effort to conciliate both parties applied to the Mederal Govern- 
ment for troops. ‘They were sent, and have hith rto maintained 
order, amidst which the Federal Council, acting not from any legal 
power but as arbiters, have declared M. Cheneviére’s election 
valid, 


We have of course no news as yet of the action taken by the 
Democratic Convention at Chicago which was to open on the 27th 
August last. The candidates discussed in America were first, Gene- 
tal M’Clellan, the favourite of the War Democrats,—then, Governor 
Seymour of New York, whose special ery would be * Resistance 
to the draft and arbitrary arrests,” and hostility to New England,— 
Mr. Dean Richmond, whose strength is in the railway interests, and 
who is said to bea very decided War Democrat, but who is not 
likely to stand,—General Dix, the best of the Democrats, wha 
Tecently protested against the seizure of the New York World, 
but who is as strong for waras Mr. Lincoln,—and finally, Ex-Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce, who at present supports M’Clellan in the 
hope that if M’Clellan fails M’Clellan’s friends may support him. 
The only policy of his presidency was truckling to the South. 
But probably all or any of these candidates would welcome 
back Slave States into the Union, and guarantee them slavery, 
the only cause of the war,—a policy as blind as it is infamous. 
Finally, London ‘Secessionists ramour that General Buell, the 
greatest of the military failures of the North, except General Pope, 
who has for two years been without active service, and who has 


just resigned his commission, as he says, because he disapproves of | 
Mr. Lincoln's policy, as others say, because he hopes for the nomi- | fighting g 
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nation at Chicago, will be nominated on the platform of agreeing 
to an armistice and a convention of all the States, both North 
and South, to see what can be done in the way of an arrange- 
ment,—a step probably equivalent to granting the South independ- 
ence and of course slavery also. ‘The Times correspondent from 
Chicago is even disposed to think Mr. Lincoln might be induced to 





2% | accept the platform of “armistice and a convention” without 


further conditions. If he does he consents to sacrifice all that he 
has fought for. ‘The South may be defeated 1.ow, but a war sus- 
pended for six months could scarcely be resumed. 


The military news from America is not of great moment. ‘Lhe 
Confederate General Early has been largely reinforced in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and as a consequence General Sheridan after 
occupying Strasburg retreated first to Winchester and then to 
Berryville, after a few trifling engagements between the outposts, 
in the first of which he was successful and the second unsuccessful. 
General Grant had made a successful demonstration north of | 
the James River on the 16th, which was meant, however, to 
withdraw Confederate troops from Petersburg, for on the 18th he 
again sent General Warren with the Second and Ninth Corps to 
reoccupy Reams station on the Weldon railroad. ‘The Times 
telegram for once gives a report more favourable to the Federals 
than M. Reuter. On the 19th, says the former, the Confederates 
attempted to dislodge Warren, but failed. M. Reuter says that they 
succeeded at first, but that the Federals afterwards regained 
the lost ground, and that fighting was still going on. From 
Mobile and Atlanta there was no later news of any moment except 
that the siege of Fort Morgan at Mobile by the Federal troops and 
gunboats had begun. 





Dr. Alfred Taylor, commissioned by the Privy Council, has sent 
in areport on the means of committing murder by poison which are 
allowed to exist in England. He says that poison enough to kill 
two adults can be purchased anywhere for threepence, and that 
the careless dispensing of poisonous drugs is the cause of most 
frightful accidents. As to laudanum, it appears to be sold whole- 
sale, single shops often in the Marshland supplying three or four 
hundred customers every Saturday night. Retail druggists often 
dispense 200 Ibs. in one year, and one man complained that 
his wife had consumed 100/. in opium since he married]. It is a 
mistake to consider the practice confined to the marshy districts. 
We do not believe there is a town in England where some one 
chemist does not on Saturday night load his counter with little 
bottles of laudanum, and we were assured by a wholesale drug- 
dealer that he could and did sell it in the eastern counties to the 
extent of some thousands of pounds’ weightina year, This gentle- 
man, an old and keen observer, declared that the demand had 
sprung up shortly after the introduction of teetotalism, and that 
it would be found to vary everywhere in accordance with the pro- 
gress or decline of the system of total abstinence. 

The cutlers held their annual feast at Sheflield on September 1, 
when Mr. Roebuck made an odd speech upon the qualifications of 
a legislator. A member of Parliament, he said, represented all 
England, and influenced the whole world, and to be a good mem- 
ber a man must have knowledge, honesty, and courage. Courage 
was especially necessary, ‘‘ there were buzzing flies not simply bred 
in dirt, but nurtured in dirt, whose only object was to be uncom- 
fortable to cleanly people.” Mr. Roebuck hinted, though he did 
not exactly say, that his mission bad been to kill those flies—at least 
we can discover no other object in a speech which, as reported by 
telegraph, is almost meaningless. Sir F. Crossley followed with a 
specch depreeating interference in America, and declaring his belief 
that slavery was the cause of the civil war, a belief received with 


some expressions of dissent. 


Avother frightful tragedy is reported from the Chinese seas. 





The brig Louisa was on 30th May off the coast of Hainan, when 
sh» was attacked by a Macao junk, and the Malay crew after 
callantly till their only cannon burst jumped overboard. 
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lL cuttine off his toes, to make him confess where his Baa Commons, of being insincere in his ; 





commence icy of SCcret 





m y Atl > captain jumped overboard, but after a} voting, nay, of being really opposed to it, and of bri & forward 
. . a e *o ° e ; ! 4 H ’ ia , + ry . f ’ : 
de 1:1 effort for life,—said to have lasted four hours, which is; his motion ouly “for the purpose of humbugging a; i] giulling 





redible,—sank from fatigue and loss of blood. ‘The mate was | a number of stupid constituencies, and preserving the seats of thos 
b, Re 

already dead, and the gunner having thrown his wife and child | constituencies to a number of servile supporters of | he Govery 
e ‘ | ie 

kept them and} ment who would be sorry to see the ballot established Whey 
libelloys 


. Dell: 1S 
: Borke y 


” 





overboard jumped after them with a plank, and 
himself afloat till he was picked up hy ‘ another vessel. The! challenged by Mr. Berkeley, and desired to withdraw thi 
Chinese then tied the aig of the eaptain’s son, threw him into! statemen it, he did so, only putting in as pro »f that i 






the sea, and fired the vessel, which was seen burning hy the crew of | and his ballot coune ‘I had recommended the electors of London hd 
the Young Greek. They picked up the gunner and his wife, and the election of 1859 to waive the point, and support Lord 
rescued the Chinese cook and a passeng * the only survivors of all!) John Russell in spite of his being a known foe to the ballot, 
board the ill-fated vessel. The murderers slipped | Mr. Aytoun appears to bave shown about as much notion of 
evidence as Mr. Kingsley in bringing his charge againt Dr. Noy. 
man. My, Berkeley prefers securing a Liberal candidate withyy 





who were on 
away, whither is not yet known. 








The Catholic Congress was opened at Malines on the 31st anew vote for the ballot to securing a Conservative candidate 
August by the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, and was attended | With or without one,—therefore he is not sincere in advocating it 
by more than 4,000 persons. ‘The Pope’s name was received with | Probably Mr. Aytoun world prefer life without the ballot to death 
cries not only for his spiritual but for his temporal sovereignty. | with or-without it. Would he therefore be insincere in saying 
“ Vive Pio Nono!"—* Vive le Pape Roi! Baron Gerlach was/ that he valued the ballot? Mr. Berkeley's pet political hobby i 
chosen President, and proceede xd immediately to dilate on | an ignoble one, but no doubt genuine enough. 
divine miracle which unites in the Papacy ‘*so much force and so | 
“God willed it so, gentlemen, to show that all this | Sir Charles Trevelyan ag 
—an argument which would tell with still | subje et of Indian currency, and from Christmas next the sovereign 





rees with Sir Charles Wood upon the 





much weakness,” 
force comes from Him,” 
more effect if the Pope would but give up his secular dominion | is to be receivel in all treasuries at its par value of 10rs. As ity 
altogether, and show us that all his force is spiritual,—or rather | market value varies from 3d. to 144. above par it is not easy to ge 
ecclesiastical, which is sometimes very different indeed from | why people should prefer to pay their debts in a coin so dear, by 


ccles | 


spiritual * The Papacy “said Baron Gerlach, “ for gets injur ies | the merchants of Caleuita seem to imagine that the ch wWge will 
Ld al “ . , - Ee } ° . : ; ry a Re 1s. . oe be 
and responds only by acts of beneficence,” and quoted as an ex- | really relieve the money market. ‘They base this impression, yp 
. * .P > ! j "y > hey “g 
ample Pius VII.’s intercession for ] Napoleon at St. Helena :- | pean either upon the idea that it will cost them Jess to pay 


** Religion alone, gentlemen, can raise souls so high.” Would it not | their contracts in dear coin, than to wait for weeks before th ‘y can 
be an act of greater magnanimity to respond by some ‘“ acts of get the cheaper sort, or that a large importation of sovereigns wil 
beneficence” to the present King of Italy? It does not require | send the coin dowa to par. We doubt if it will, as the alvantage 
much to make a certainly vain intercession for an utterly fallen foe. | of easy carriage must always make a sovereign in Lidia work 
We suspect it would be truer tosay that the Papacy is often politic | 


evough to ignore injuries, but never forgets them. 


more than its silver equivalent. 


Mr. E, J. Goodman complains to the Zimes of a grievance. It 

jeer SeaphageRC : appears that his brother, Mr. W. Goodman, on a visit to Cuba, 
Dr. Goss, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, laid the! went on 25th June accompanied by a Cuban friend to see the 

3 a] . > - ss “ ky on 5: > 
foundation-stone of a new on lic el ag ‘Lat Euxton, near Preston, Morro, an ancient fortress near Santiago. They wandered about, 
last Sunday, and made a speech on the oecasion, in w hie th he (lis and wished they could take sketches, but took none, and on their 
claimed that worship of the cross and images of the saints which | way home were arrested by order of the Commandant, thrown iaty 
popular Protestantism ascribes to the Roman C atholies. He | a dirty cell, and there kept without fool or drink other than bad 
asserted also the genuine loyalty of the Roman Catholics to the | coffee till the next morning. ‘They were then tied with cords, 
Throne, maintaining that loy aity was a Catholic virtue, and in- marched to Santi: Zo, W here bail was offe red for their appearance 

° . ‘ | ——r r 

stancing their loyalty to the Stuarts, from whom they had never, he | to answer any charge. ‘This was refused, and they were agais 
3. He denies { that their loyalty | placed in prison, where, however, their friends sent them food till 


| 





says, received any outward advantag 





or disloyalty was a mere question of religion,—it was a question of | two o'clock, when they were taken before the Fiscal, who 
national feeling. No doubt it often is so, and we at least have no | examined their memorandum-books attentively, but withot 
wish to question it; but no go xd Catholic woul l deny that with | gleaning anything from them. Unable to discover any evidence 
him the prospect of gaining over a new nation to his Church or | of guilt, the Fiscal on the demand of the Consul released them 
preventing its falling away would always outweigh the duty of | without apology or compensation. It appears that the char 
loyalty to existing dynasties or institutions. The Roman Church | against them was one of taking plans of the Morro, a charge 
isa polity as well as a church, and necessarily therefore comes} which they had not even the means to be guilty. ‘They wer 
more into competition with political duties than any other. He obviously unjustly treated, but the case is hardly one for the official 


went on to deny that Protestantism had anything todo with the interference Mr. Goodman demands. There is no doubt a law 








greatness of England,—ascribing her rapid rise in the scale of | against sketching the Morro, the Commandant thought they hed 

nations to coal, iron, and cotton. Perhaps he is partly right, yet | broken it, the aceusel were produced before the magistrate the day 
» i Visweenan. tea teliows. attentin ths sa BMneliah character { 2 aoe . of aren : 3 

even Dr. Newman, we believe, adinits that the English character is | after the offence was committed, and after a “ civil” hearing wer 


naturally averse to the subjugating claiins of the Catholic Church, | at once discharzed. 


mn lies a great part of its 


hatin the secret of that aversi ane 
w force. Ile concluded his speech with a fling at Democratic 





and t 


The Prince and Princess of Wales leave Dundee for Denmark 














despotisms and Abraham Lincoln,—tiie first public intimation, we to-day. cre 

think, of a Roman Catholic preference for the cause of slavery. The Committee appointel by Earl de Grey to report on ti 
Se ' comparative value of bre ch loading rifles, consisting of six officer 
ihe new Confederate eruiser the ‘Tallahassee has committed , of the highest reputation, decided unanimously in their favour 
dreadful ravages among the commercial marine of the North. She, Earl de Grey immediately acted on their report, and a notice pu 
is an iron steamer, schooner-rigged, of English build, a very long! lished this weck calls upon all manufacturers of small arms to 
ind narrow vessel, with a crew of about 100 men, and carries ons send in suggestions on the conversion of the Enfield rifles int 
pivot gun, three forwar L guns, and a brass rifled gun of large breech-loalers. The principal conditions are that the cost mus 
calibre on the hurricane dec. Her commander, Jolin ‘Taylor not exceed 11. a barr 1, and that the rifle must shoot as well & 
W od » can steam 16 knots an hour, and has crossed the before. Six rifles will be delivered to the authors of the best sug- 
j nnel, 21 miles, in 72 minutes. He boasted that within | gestions, to be altered within five weeks after their plans. A letta 

Ww he had sels, Je remarked casually that as| in the Times from an Englishman who has been in the © 

bh hip w \ »] not to fioht but rather to run. federate service adds some remar! ble evidence on the merits 

On 19th Aueu at Halifax, the Tallahassee was’ the breech-lowler. ile belie that the rapidity of loading co 
ordered away Admiral Tope, and left steering pensates for weight anT solidity, that a regiment like the 6% 





eastwards on the 20th August with coal for a few days only. armed with these weapons woull destroy a brigade of Guarls } 






fifteen minutes, and the wi aw 200 men d fend a block-h 
Mr. James Ayt un, ina recent nphiet on * Real Reform asi the General in colina vl thu ight could not be defendel y 
and Sham Reform,” appears to have made a charge against Mr. | less than a r 
i 


o . . i 
n came on board and cut off the captain’s hand, and | I. Y. Berkeley, the well- kenc mwwn leader of the P; _— Sin the 
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Noth: 
heen a sharp controversy between the Mayor, 





7 
Mr. Lytle, and the 
aid or did not do 


Yarquis of Donegall as to whether the former 
ly in the right 


tr, a controversy in which the Peer is so clear 


his dat 
2 Mayor loses sight of his tamper altogether. Putting 





that the 432) s 





aside disputed points the question lies in a naishell. Both sidss 
gimit that the Mayor went to [arrogate on ‘T! 1 nd did 


pot return for a week, during which week B-lfast w 
rot and bloodshe1, accounts of which the Mayor must have read 
every day. Why did he not go back at once? Admitting that 
he saw on Thursday no likelihood of serious rioting, which is 
possible, mayors not being people remarkable for foresight, why 
dil he not go back? Mr. Lytle says his measures when he did 
return were very efficacious. Very possilly, and so much the greater 
the Joss sustained by Belfast in his staying away. The best way 
to settle the controversy would be for some one sufferer to bring | 
an action for damages against the Mayor for neglecting his 





duty. 


The Government has published a report by Mr. R. Lytton, 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, on the Danish Electoral 
Law. It appears that the elected members of the Rigsraad are 
chosen on a plan devised by the Finance Minister, Mr. Andra, in 
The 
object is to represent minorities as well as majorities, and the 
country is therefore divide into sections. 
taining say five seats, the electors send in the names of their 
Any candidate whose name 


1855, and which resembles in most points that of Mr. Hare. 
In each section, con- 


choice in the order of preference. 
oceurs as many times as the quotient of the munber of clectors 
divided by the number of scats is declared returned. If any 
eandidate has more than the necessary number his name on the 
remaining papers is carried to the credit of the next name on the 
sume voting-paper. If all the electors do not vote a member 
may be seated when he has only half his quotient, but if he gets 
less than that the section loses that seat. ‘The effect of the plan is 
that, supposing there are in Mssex 19,090 Tory and 5,000 Liberal 
electors, aud then instead of all ten 
being Tories three at least must be Liberals. 1,500 votes will 
seat a member, and the Liberal votes will all be counted together, 
instead of being as at present lost in each separate borough and 
division. ‘The specialty of Mr. Andrze’s plan is that it recognizes 
local feeling in some degree, and it has worked very well indeed for 
eight years. That representation of minorities wifi one cay be the 


Essex seats ten members, 





English political problem. 


A statue of the late Prince Consort, raised to his memory by the 
citizens of Perth, was uncovered on ‘Tueslay in the presence of the 
Queen herself. The statue is in Redhall freestone, nine feet in 
height, and remarkable according to local criticism at once for the 
dignity of the pose and the accuracy of the likeness, differing in 
both respects from the statue erected at Aberdeen. In that | 
the figure is seated in a chair much too big, on a pedestal much too 
large, and has from a short distance the absurd effect of a boy | 
sitting in a chair he can hardly mount. ‘The municipality of Perth 
presented an address containing the customary good wishes and 
rather better written than usual, aud the ceremonial passed off | 
excellently. 





one 


A terrible st ry has been related this week to the Coroner for | 
West Middlesex. Mr. I. Jeffreys, lately a paper manufacturer of | 
Maidstone, came to London, having apparently failed in business. | 
He and a son sold medical bottles, and the son obtained a place | 
at a woolstapler’s, and two daughters made flannel Shirts at 2s, | 
the dozen, The father’s trade fell off, the son was Struck down 
by a bale of wool, the daughters became dispirited, and at last for | 
eight weeks they were compelled to live by pawning every article 
they possessed. When they were reluced to a bare bel the elder 
daughter died of fatigue and overwork, and the jury as they 
passel to view the body found the other daughter dying of ex- 
The jury found a verdict of death | 


haustion and want of food. 
© ranl — a . 

accelerated by overwork and fatigue, and we trust the man who 
gives 2s. a dozen for making flannel shirts will remember the 


report while he lives. 


The rams purchased by the Government from Mr. Laird seem to 
l bargains. The Scorpion on her trial trip mad » 12°50 knots 


at which she would strike an opposing vessel with 


an hour, 1 pace 


the force of a railway train. 





A murder unique in its playful brutality was committed in | 
Omagh, Donegall county, this day week. Mr. John M’Crossan, 


| 

| 

= a ° | 

the murdered man, was solicitor to the plaintiff in the case of | 


farther has occurred this week in Belfast, but there has | ‘ 
damages was found for Doyle. 


was, however, barred against the oflicers of justice. 


the water. 
clude M'Loughlin will be fownd guilty of murder. 


} was wanted. 
found the following poetry by a prisoner, written upon a slate, 


| prices were :—l’or money, SS! 4, for account, 85} 3. 
] . i a S 





hen a verdict of 82 
Mr. M’Crossan’s brother, the sub- 


at the last assizes, w 


‘Doyle v. M'Loughilin ” 


sheriff, went to put an execution into M’Loughlin’s house, which 


Iie sent for 


his brother, the solicitor, who came to the spot and began arguing 
with M’Loughlin, who was at one of the windows, which he had 
taken out, playing with a large bar of iron, but seeming, savs Mr. 
Charles M’Crossan, “jocular and not very desperate-loo\ing.” 
When Mr. M’Crossan came up, however, M Loughlin suddenly let 
down this bar of iron, which had a barbed hook at the end of it, 
from the window, stuck it into the unfortunate solicitor’s neck and 
lifted him off the ground with it, as an angler lifts a fish out of 


Ile bled profusely and death soon followed. We con- 





The new discipline for convicts has not been carried before it 
A gentleman inspecting one of the prisons says he 


which he sent to the Times :— 

“T cannot take my walks abroad, 
I'm under lock and key ; 
And much the public I applaud, 
For all their 


Not more than others I deserve, 


1 


eare of me 


In fact, much less than more ; 
Yet I have f 
Or beg fror 
The hon 
Haii naked I behold; 
While I 
And covered from t! 
Thousand 
Where they 

But I've a warm and well-air'd cell, 
A bath, ¢ 
While they are fed on workhouse fare, 


dl while others starve, 
1 door to door. 


t pauper in the strect 


am clad from head to feet, 
e cold. 
there are who searce can tell 


unty lay their head ; 
x1 books, good bed. 


And grudged their seanty food ; 
Three times a day my meals I got, 
Suflicient, wholesome, good. 

Then to the British public health, 
Who all our care relieves, 

And while they treat us as they do 


, They'll never want for thieves.’ 


Had they appeared a few months earlier we should have suspected 
the poet of being some person sent to Winchester Gaol on purpose, 


| and in conspiracy with Lord Carnarvon ; but as it is, we may con- 
| eratulate ourselves on the candour which so amply justifies what 
| has recently been done to make these prisoners’ lot somewhat less 


i . 
enviable. 


‘The market for Home Securities has ruled extremely heavy, and 
prices have given way. On Saturday last Consols for money left 
off at 89 to 894, for account at 804 4. Yesterday the closing 
The stock 


of bullion in the Bank of England is 12,980,0332. 


The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Aug. 26. Fiiday, Sept. 2. 


UGiveek oe oe oe ee . * 234 a4 
Do. Coupous  .«. * os % ee - ° _ 
Mexican oe ee oe ee oe oe 23} oe 25] 
Spanish Passive «+ oi oe oe *. ai} o* 1} 
Do. Certificates o a - 13 — Ii} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358. se oe os _- es 9} 
- 1362.. - a ws 692 
Consolidés.. os ee ° ee a} ° 


The leading British Railivays yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices _—_ 


Friday, Aug. 26 Iriday, 8 ? 

Caledonian oe Pal) iz 
Great hastern ee .- . 1; i 
Great Northern os ee o 1.3 l 
Great Western... «. oe - ef ee 69} 63} 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire oe ° oo 1 oe 115) 
Loudon and Brighton ro ee ee ee io2 se 1u2 
London aud Nor \ m . 11} ee 1} 
London and South-Western ee oe ee | oe +5} ex div, 
Loudon, Chatham i Dover .. ve +e il ar i) 
Midland oe - oe oo e eo liu ee 151 ex div, 
North-Fastern, Berwick o oe oe ee lé oe 10o{ 

Do. York ee ee oe o- 954 ‘ v3 
West Midland, Oxfurd -1 we ww si} ve 16 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WIRE-PULLING POLITICIANS :—MR. THURLOW 
WEED. 

HERE isa sharp controversy raging amongst the French 
savans on the question whether the vesicle produced by the 
fermentation of mouldy hay steeped in water gives birth to 
insect life by what is called ‘ spontaneous gencration.”’ 
However this matter may be decided, one knows but too well 
by our own English experience how the ‘‘vesicles”’ of party life 
produced by the fermentation of mouldy politics really do breed 
a new species of politicians, —the class, namely, which instead 
of determining its politics by its own observations and convic- 
tions, is saturated by the stagnant party feelings in its neigh- 
bourhood,—whoseso-called “principles” are a mere intellectual 
fungus springing from decaying opinions and rank interests, 
—and whose political activity is determined by all the earthy 
intrigues of electioneering cunning. Fortunately for us this 
class of men though of moment at an election have no influence 
whatever in creating or determining the general drift of 
political opinion. The politicians with genuine erecds of their 
own, battle them out before the people, and the wire-pullers 
are forced to make use of party cries better and more lucid in 
point of principle than they can in their own souls either 
respect or understand. Usually at least genuine conviction 
traces the outlines of political struggles in this country, and 
the ‘spontancously-gencrated’ politicians act only in sub- 
ordination to those who more or less think out their own con- 
victions. In the Northern States of America, however, the situ- 
ation is somewhat different. With a probably much larger pro- 
portion of independent thought amongst the voters, the politi- 
cians who come to the surface and at least appear to guide the 
combinations in that country are apt to be more completely des- 
titute of guiding principles, more completely the spontaneous 
generation of those vesicles of decaying political matter called 
‘caucuses,’ than even the wire-pullers of the elections in 
England. Mr. Coppock in England was a mere manager of 
the lower agencies that affected the Liberal elections; Mr. 
Thurlow Weed in America is also spokesman for his party, 
suggesting their policy as well as pulling the strings. Itis 
this class of politicians that unfortunately get so much 
influence in the press of the North as to deceive us sometimes 
into the impression that the Northern people have not and 
never will grasp with any strength a single political principle, 
—that they are as willing to chaffer for a temporary compro- 
mise with their opponents by surrendering the whole basis of 
their political thought, as they would be to gain the same end 
by paying down a few more millions of dollars. For example, 
this great republican wire-puller, Mr. Thurlow Weed,— 
approved by one of the most thinking and the most scrupulous 
of the republican papers—the New York Times,—declares his 
wish to see the Union restored on the basis of ‘ Mr. Critten- 
den’s resolution,” offered in 1861. ‘To understand the full 
inanity and iniquity of this suggestion let vs recall to our 
readers what Mr. Crittenden's resolution was—It proposed to 
Congress to resolve (1) that this war had been forced upon the 
country by the Southern States, but (2) that forgetting all feeling 
of resentment Congress declares that ‘‘ this war is not waged 
upon our part with any purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of these States, but 
to defend and maintain the supremacy of the constitution, and 
to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired ; that as soon as these 
objects are accomplished the war ought to cease;” which 
means a guarantee of slavery to such States as will return to 
the Union,—and a fugitive slave law as well. Referring to 
this resolution after three years’ proof of its futility,—after 
the President’s promises and proclamations to the slaves have 
added to that futility a rich flavour of treachery,—after the 
South, severely tried by all the horrors of war, has proved the 
tenacity with which it clings to the one institution for the 
extension of which it declared war, by a thousand horrible 
acts of cruelty to the negroes of the Northern armies, and a 
stern refusal to yield one atom itself in the great con- 
troversy,—after all this, Mr. Thurlow Weed quietly goes 
back to the Crittenden resolution as a proper basis of 
a durable peace. These are Mr. Thurlow Weed’s words :—‘“ If 
Mr. Lincoln’s opponent be, in the unpatriotic sense of the 
term, a ‘ Peace man,’ or of ‘ Copperhead ’ proclivities, I shall 
zealously and heartily support Mr. Lincoln. But if I can see 
a reasonable probability of electing a President who would prose- 
cute the war _ objects declared to the world in the resolution 
offered by Mr. Crittenden and adopted by Congress, I should 
give my voice and vote for such a candidate,’—on which 


Se 
the New York Times quietly remarks, “ We believe 
|this to be substantially the position of the great bog 
|of the Union men throughout the country,”—to whieh 
| we ean only reply that, if it is so, which we do not believe 
|the great body of Union men throughout the country 
;seem to be destitute of both good sense and good faith ~ 
two rather important requisites for polities. It is not good 
faith, because to lend the authority of the North once More 
to Slavery,—indeed to restore the repealed Fugitive Slayg 
| Law, for that also Mr. Crittenden’s resolution obviously in. 
volves,—would bea flagrant breach of the contract on the 
strength of which 150,000 negroes are already fighting the 
battles not of the Northern States, but as they suppose, as ye 
believe, of freedom. 

But apart from the shame of such a transaction, it is im 
sible to believe that even the crawling intelligence of a caneys 
wire-puller could put it forth seriously as a solution of the 
greatest and most terrible civil war the world has ever seep, 
A Democrat may well be in his senses to hope for peace ang 
separation,—or even for peace, separation, and a Feder 
bond in foreign politics only, between the South and North, 
Again, a Democrat may be in his senses who hopes to tempt 
the South back into union by servile concessions such as Mr 
Jefferson Davis’s organ, the Richmond Sentinel, has late 
foreshadowed, namely, the expulsion of New England from 
the Federation,—or the fusion of all the New England State 
into one, so as to give the slaveholders the upper hand agai 
for another century,—or the offer of a constitutional veto to the 
Slave States on every President chosen by the whole people, 
Again, a Republican may be in his senses who hopes to subjy. 
gate the South, or to exterminate the one ground of dissension, 
the “ peculiar institution,” so effectually that there shall n 
longer be a motive for secession and independence. But itis 
obvious that no person short of an imbecile could expect tp 
tempt the South back into union by such a mere wnguaranted 
treachery as the formal return to the old theory of the consti- 
tution, without giving the South any substantial pledg 
either of its victory on the point of slavery, or, failing that, of 
its complete future domination over the North. What Mr. Weed 
proposes is simply to get for a new President a Democrat wh 
may command confidence in the South solely by his treachery 
to his own Government,—without offering a single material 
guarantee even that he himself will continue to act on the 
policy suggested, still less that his successors will be willing 
to act thereupon. Mr. Weed believes that both North 
and South will be willing to leave the whole root @ 
this tremendous struggle absolutely untouched; to pol 
lard the branches of this great tree of discord so as to 
leave it only a healthy trunk and root,—to put back cir 
cumstances as far as he can into the position from which 
this mightiest of human civil wars took its rise,—with this 
difference, however, that the rivalries and passions of both 
parties have been fed into strength, that the North would 
smarting under the scorn of the whole world for its infamous 
treachery to the slaves and its cowardly cringing to its o- 
ponent,—and that the South would be smarting under the 
mockery of the world for having lost half its fighting popula 
tion to gain no grain of security (even nominal security) whichit 
had not, together with far greater resources at its back, before 
the war. If he should succeed in this very promising attempt 
to waste all this fearful bloodshed on the purchase of dis 
honour to one party and failure to both, Mr. Weed thinks they 
would agree for the future in reverencing the constitution 
and loving the Union. ‘That is not the true opinion held ly 
any sane creature, least of all by a being probably shrewd # 
well as sane, like Mr. Weed. If seriously meant, which # 
barely possible, it is not so much a political opinion, as an it- 
voluntary intellectual secretion by the great Republican wire 
puller of some of that stagnant political ooze or slush whic 
for the last four years has been accumulating in the hearts d 
mortified caucus politicians, prevented by the greatness of the 
crisis from wielding their old power as wire-pullers. The 
truth is that the petty instinct of electioneering agents # 
predominates among the so-called politicians of Americ 
that they bait their hooks with mere suggestions meant ¥ 
catch vacant, or silly, or evil minds, but not meant for ay 
‘ulterior purpose at all, exactly as an angler baits his hot 

with a worm not with any intention of feeding fishes bu! 
that some of them may bite the hook. Mr. Weed’s weak, atl 
worse than weak, return to the soothing Crittenden poultice # 
a remedy for a fatal gangrene threatening to mortify, cana’ 
be serious; or rather it is serious in the way that a met 
canvasser’s politics are serious. He hopes, we suppo% 
ithat it may divide the Democrats, that it may widen the 
| split between the War Democrats and the Peace Democrat 
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—— 
that it may draw over some of the more wavering Democrats 


to the Republican party. But he forgets,—or perhaps he is 
ely capable of recognizing,—that propositions of this 
kind from men accounted as pillars in the Republican party 
rade the whole toue of political thought, associate the 
rty with the trickery of broken or meaningless promises, 
gnd incline the cool-headed farmer turning over such things 
ip his mind to think that all parties are equally bad and 
ually stupid. Putan end to the war by the Crittenden 
resolution ! Why you might as well win back the Neapolitan 
throne for the Bourbons by promising a constitution,— 
or reconcile Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton by agreeing to leave 
the question of the marriage undecided. These people 
are smothered by the mud of their own making. What 
Dryden said of the small sectaries is far truer of these 
gucus politicians, whose only idea of tactics is to tamper 
qith some party’s political honesty :— 
“ Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, 
So drossy, so divisible are they 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay; 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to Heaven with evening wings, 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance, 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance.” 
Mr. Thurlow Weed has, we sincerely believe, miscalculated 
his public, who know rather better than he does the wis- 
dom of offering a compromise that would deliberately adjourn 
this mighty struggle to another year, and declare all that blood 
which has been poured out like water in the cause of freedom 
wasted to the last drop. 





M. DE PERSIGNY ON CAESARISM. 

HE Emperor of the French has no adviser so dangerous as 
the Duc de Persigny, for he has no other at once so 
systematic and so convinced. The late Minister of the In- 
terior is not content to point to the great things his master 
has effected, to dilate on the dangers of anarchy, or to describe 
the régime of repression as temporary, weight being needful 
to harden the foundations on which the “edifice” is one day 
to be firmly erected. He must have a system, must speak of 
the Empire as if it were a permanent end instead of a tempo- 
rary means, defend not only its action which might be en- 
dured, but its principle which is opposed to all that the 
nineteenth century desires. A man of great shrewdness, and 
for a Bonapartist fairly well read, M. de Persigny thinks he 
has discovered a working theory, and as it does not fit the 
facts he twists them, and then pitches his conglomeration of 
just ideas and perverted statements at the head of the irritated 
Opposition under circumstances which admit of no reply. He 
sees and sees accurately that a permanent conflict between the 
Legislature and the Executive, the representatives and the 
monarch, has been the key to modern French history, their 
struggle for ascendancy the cause of successive revolutions, 
Instead, however, of admitting the English solution, and 
placing supreme power once for all in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives, he declares that the quarrel can be ended only by 
making each totally independent of the other. There must be 
a Legislature chosen by universal suffrage, for otherwise the 
électors would be a privileged class, and France will have no 
privileged class, and there must be an Executive also chosen, 
but wholly independent of the co-ordinate power; “in other 
words, it was indispensable that the independence of the 
executive power, entrusted by the will of the whole people to 
the hands of the Sovereign, should be henceforth a reality. 
It was necessary, then, that the chiefs of the various branches 
of the administrative hierarchy, the Ministers, should no 
longer be responsible before the Chambers,—that the Prince 
alone should be responsible to the people, as the father of a 
family to his children.” ..... But “if it is considered 
that the public councils, which all together form the 
hierarchy of liberty by the side of the hierarchy of autho- 
tity, are not only councils but deliberative bodies; that 
they exercise the enormous power of discussing and voting 
budgets, approving or prohibiting expenses; that in con- 
sequence they are possessed of all the means of control 
and influence which really constitute modern liberty; that, 
finally, it is in the hands of the principal of these bodies that 
the veritable legislative power resides, every man of sense 
and good faith will recognize that, in assuring the reciprocal 
independence of authority and liberty, the Napoleonic theory 

has virtually solved the problem of liberty in France.” 

There is a thought in the speaker’s head, though it is 
obscured by a confusion of ideas shown in the simile we have 
italicized, and it would seem to be this. Liberty exists in France, 
thinks the Duke, even though all force is cutrusted to one man, 


for he is only the expression of the people, and he uses his force 
under the guidance or even the control of great representa- 
tive bodies. The nation in fact has created a strong execu- 
tive, but only to express its own desires, and political liberty 
is complete because the nation carries its own ideas into 
execution. To talk of oppressive laws is absurd for the 
Corps Législatif makes them, to speak of extravagance is 
unfair for the same body votes the money, to denounce the 
régime as despotic is insolent for the representatives could 
stop the supplies. It is very cleverly put that argument, for in 
theory it is quite true. It is possible for a nation to be free 
with an irresistibly strong executive, which nevertheless 
obeys the national will; Scotland is such a nation at this 
moment. It is true that the elective power, were it 
really independent, would be responsible for all or nearly 
all the defects of the Imperial régime, for everything 
in fact which it did not immediately check. But then for 
these assertions to be practical arguments it must be shown 
that the nation really appoints its representatives, that it is 
its voice which is heard and not a mere echo of the monarch’s 
word of command. The very first use to which the Elected 
Executive put his authority was to corrupt the Elected Legis- 
lative at its source, to compel the nation to send up men who 
would tell him precisely that, and only that, which he wished 
to hear. If the elections were honest the régime existing in 
France, bad or good, would at least be national, and strangers 
might allow that the problem of liberty and authority had 
been, however imperfectly, solved. But it is M. de Persigny 
who says these things, who has taken such elaborate care that 
they should not be honest. He himself as agent of the “ in- 
dependent ” Emperor nominated the majority of the “ inde- 
pendent” representative body, and so terminated the contest 
between authority and liberty by administering to liberty a 
dose of chloroform. Indeed he himself admits in his re- 
mark on the Press that the nation does not through 
the Chamber and the hierarchy execute its own will. 
The Press, he says, cannot be free until a generation 
of writers demoralized by revolutions shall have passed 
away, till men have arisen who have not shouted in 
turn “ Vive le Roi!’ and “ Vive la Ligue!’ Well, it is 
no doubt a misfortune for France that her publicists 
should have so caught the habit of attacking instead of trying 
to modify successive constitutions, but the strength of the 
Press in France as in England is simply the support of the 
nation. If the nation is represented and content how can the 
publicists overthrow the régime which contents their masters ? 
The nation can strangle the Press in a day by the simple 
expedient of declining to read it. Does M. de Persigny per- 
chance fear an uprising of editors, a barricade manned by 
feuilletonistes, a rush of two or three dozen gentlemen with 
pistols and inkstands to an attack on the sentries in the 
Place du Carrousel? He says the Press law is no worse than 
the English law under the House of Hanover, and he speaks 
the truth; but Lord Eldon or Lord Ellenborough when at- 
tacking the Press never asserted that in a contented nation a 
criticizing Press could be dangerous. Their phrase of 
accusation was that the Press ‘inflamed the minds of the 
discontented,” thereby frankly recognizing that very basis 
of Press power which M. de Persigny refuses to perceive. 
The truth is, as is proved by the recent vote of the great 
towns, France, contented with her strong executive and with 
her position in the world, is discontented with the loss of her 
liberty, is anxious to place by the side of the Emperor that 
independent chamber which the orator asserts already exists, 
but which he took excellent care should come into the world 
stillborn. , 
But, say the ‘ Anglomaniacs’”’ to whom M. de Persigny 
alluded throughout his speech, why not follow the example 
which succeeds so well in England,—unite authority and 
liberty, executive power and the representation? ‘The orator 
is sadly puzzled, but a happy thought occurs to him. He 
knows that in England local executive power is entrusted to a ~ 
class, he knows also that a select body possesses a mono- 
poly of the suffrage, and he jumps therefore to the con- 
clusion that the magistracy and the constituencies are abso- 
lutely one and the same. The English counties are governed 
by the county gentry, who therefore, as he imagines, con- 
trol Parliament. “ That this powerful class,” he says, ‘‘ from 
the very fact that it has all the powers of the nation at its 
disposal, disposes also of its government ; that, master of the 
lower elements, it also commands the higher ones; that it 
makes or upsets Miuisters at its will—all this is logical, 
natural, and especially suited to the character of ‘ self-govern- 
ment,’ to the traditions of the country, and to its internal 





orgauization.” And then, probably from some indistinct recol- 
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lections of *‘ Coningsby,” he assumes that this all-powerful | became a feature in judicial reports. The Government in 
class, which fines all thieves and chooses all Secretaries of | fact became Austrian in tone, and in districts wher 


State, is the “‘inheritor of the Conquest.” 


Never was there | disaffection was known to exist or the prefect was of g Sls. 


such a confusion of facts, yet amidst it all a central idea is | picious turn, a denuuciation for disloyalty became a Very seri. 


apparent. 


feel. 
England, but why the assertion that a similar p!an must break 
down in France? Suppose the representative body in France, 
chosen as at present, absolute as in England, to have, that is, 
the right of appointing every head of a department. Why 
should it, being supreme, quarrel with its own nominees? 
Because it has always done so, replies M. de Persigny. 
Nothing of the kind. What it has done has been as in- 
dependent representative of liberty to quarrel with that 
independent and hostile authority the speaker is prais- 
ing to the skies. There never has been in France since 
1789 an Executive which honestly set itself to obey the 
orders of the national representation. The Directory did 
not do it, for it was hampered by its wars, and Napo- 


leon simply nominated his own Legislature, Louis XIIL., | 


who wished to be honest, was bound hand and foot by 
obligations, and Charles X. abolished the constitution, Louis 
Philippe passed his life in creating by corruption a nominee 
Parliament, and Louis Napoleon has from 1848 first resisted 
and then subjugated the Chamber which, says M. de Persigny, 
ought as personifying liberty to be as independent as the 
Executive certainly is. he ex-Minister is in fact in his 
horror of making “liberty” absolute, 7. ¢., giving the repre- 
sentatives the right of nominating the Executive, secking after 
the unattainable—a ruler who will consent, having the power, 
not to rule,—a household in which the father, having all 
authority, shall nevertheless, as he says, consent to ‘be respon- 
sible to his children.” When M. de Persigny governs his 
household on that principle we shall believe it possible that 
independent authority and independent liberty, an absolute 
Emperor and a free Legislature, can co-exist in France. 





INDIAN STATE TRIALS. 

ITE dread of native rebellion, the worst legacy left to 
India by the mutinies, has developed in that country a 

class of trials quite new and eminently disagreeable. Pre- 
vious to 1857 prosecutions for treason were almost unknown 
in India. There was a good deal of provocation, for local 
riots were frequently directed to the overthrow of the 
British Government, the natiye Princes when out of humour 
or ennuyé beyond bearing were very apt to indulge iu a 
little intrigue, and the mediatized nobles were for ever de- 
vising projects for compelling the Government te restore their 
forfeited rights. Two or three of the less dependent courts 
kept up a regular system of secret diplomacy which often in- 
volved British subjects, and the steady current of plotting 
which ran then and runs now between Teheran and Hydra- 
bad every now and then carried away dreamy fanatics into 
designs which even in England would have been pronounced 
seditious. ‘The Company, however, was very merciful in all 
such cases. 
position as de facto sovereign too plainly before the world, it 
was a little contemptuous of all cnemies but those who 
appeared in the field, and it was served by men who had 
never learnt to consider a plot as the sure precursor of a 
struggle for bare existence. ‘Treason was generally either 
punished as simple rioting, or met by extra legal precau- 


tions, and a quiet warning to local commandants to keep | 


their troops in readiness for an immediate call on service. 


A feeling developed itself among the higher officials very | 


nearly akin to that expressed by Frederick the Great, a con- 
tempt for conspirators as people with very weak heads and 
very feeble resources, either in bayonets or money. 
eeven a boast among deputy governors that a native was after 
all really free, for if he talked treason in the town hall no 
oue would attempt to arrest him, and if he plotted it in his 
house no one would hear of it till he descended into the 
streets, and then he would be comfortably and openly shot 
down. : 
The mutinies changed all that. It was perceived that 
plotters had once been terrible and believed that they might 


be so again, and an incurable suspicion and dread took the | 


place of the old frank scorn. The official looked up the laws 


of treason, the police began to watch suspicious political | 


characters, the Government authorized a systematic violation 
of the secrecy of the post-office, extending occasionally 
through many thousands of letters, an Act was passed to 
euforce a system of passports, and prosecutions for treason 


The electors and the executive in England, he 
says, are always of the same class, and can therefore have no 
diverging interests which in France they would be sure to | tended revolt. 
The statement is for all substantive purposes true as to 


It was not very anxious to put its anomalous | 


It was | 


»}ous thing. With the new dread came also a new severity 
/ and death began to be talked of as the proper penalty for in. 
In Patna in particular, a city well known to 
be a fuvourite residence of fanatics, men who have embraged 
the Ferazee, or as the Arabs call it the Wahabee, form of 
Mohammedanism, there was incessant suspicion, and q Teal 
‘plot’ was at last discovered. A knot of Mussulmans com. 
prising some officials had organized themselves into an 
association which despatched agents to preach up a Holy War 
against the Infidel, and furnished money to equip recruits 
The High Priest of Patna, who was the ultimate leader of the 
movement, preached to all Mussulman visitors, furnished them 
food and money, and urged them to march northwards and 
seek the “Imam,” who had appeared beyond the frontier, 
and who would lead them in the end to victory and deliye 
them from the Infidel. It is said—we are quoting an abstragt 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes’ judgment—that so successful was the 
High Priest that three caravans of pilgrims sometimes started in 
| a week for the frontier, preaching every where as they passed the 
moral duty of rebellion, and every where received with consider. 
able favour, At all events the villagers gave them money and 
food, and nobody tried to peach till one group came in conta 
with a faithful Sikh serjeant. They were then hunted down, 
but some hundreds had already joined the Sittanees, and wer 
led by the chief of the gang to an invasion of tie British 
dominions. The evidence of the Sikh showed that the con. 
| spirators had agents everywhere in the North, and the leaders 
were as we mentioned sentenced to death. 

It may be worth the while of Sir Charles Wood to consider, 
and consider very seriously, whether this change in our Indian 
policy, this treatment of intended rebellion as a crime de 
serving death, is cither expedient or just. The law of treason 
is just as severe in England as in India, but we have 
deliberately renounced the practice of putting rebels to death, 
and during a movement far more serious than any Indian 
complication contented ourselves with sentences of a very 
lenient transportation. One man, as guilty as the High 
Priest of Patna, is now a Minister helping to govern a 
great colony, aud another equally guilty has recanted all 
his opinions, and tells his countrymen that British rule is 
not one to be wisely shaken off. A third actual leader 
of revolt died the other day an estated gentleman and 
was followed to his grave by thousands without interruption 
from the police. Yet the moral guilt of these Mohammedans 
is much less than that of the Irish. They have no share in 
the Government of the country, no constitutional means of 
resisting a measure they dislike, no equality of political privi- 
lege with the superior race. It is not a hundred years since 
they were masters of a coutinent, and now the descendants of 
soldiers and statesmen are offered as their highest rewards 
seats in a county court with 800/. a year, and if they raise 
regiments for our service are refused in those regiments an 
Ensign’s commission. In politics and in war all careers are 
| closed to men who think war and politics the only occupations 
' becoming men. If they are ambitious and loyal we refuse 
| them service, if ambitious and disloyal we hang them for 
| having such unpleasant qualities. An Irishman of the old 

race may to-morrow be Lord-Lieutenant, a Mohamme- 
/dan cannot by law unless he first visits England be 
| placed at the head of the smallest Mohammedan province. 
We are not arguing just now that these restrictions could be 
avoided. But considering that they exist, that these people have 
never accepted our rule, that they believe in a ereed which 
| makes war with Christians an act justifiable without pre 
text, that they are at worst simply striving to throw off 4 
foreign rule, that we applaud Ltalians for doing the same thing 
towards Austria, and that we pardon Irishmen for doing 
much worse towards England, is it quite just to hang up 
these poor wretches? Punished, we presume, they must be, 
—though the old policy which ignored all treason outside the 
|army till it descended into the ficld, and then crushed it in an 
hour, seems to us far wiscr,—but surely transportation would 
be at least a sufficient penalty. It is almost as terrible as death 
to men like the Patna High Priest, and it has this advantage, 
| —it enables the Government as it grows strong to pardon the 
victims whom it has been forecd for a time to sacrifice to the 
interest of public order. With what face can we reprobate 
executions like those of Warsaw when the same scenes are 
| permitted beneath our own rule at Patna, or what is the moral 
| difference between our position towards these men, who if 
| they succeeded would be “ patriots,” and that of the Russiaa 


| 
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towards the Poles of the kingdom? That they are Mussul- 
mans? That is an additional reason for pardon, for a Mahom- 
medan when he declares war,—and it was war these men were 
1g,—does but obey his ereed. That they are Asiatics ? 
So are the Jews of Poland, and we took the government of 
one-third of the whole population of Asia. | ‘That they are 
uncivilized men, resisting a comparatively civilized race ¢ So 
are the Cireassians, whose rebellion under just the same cir- 
camstances we should highly applaud. 

The injustice seems to us clear, and the expediency of 

savage repression is more than doubtful. So long as the 
Government of India is lenient so long will native ambition 
exhale itself in intrigue, will conspirators be rash and loose of 
tongue, and plots explode before they are half-completed. From 
the moment authority becomes savage, conspiracy will become 
eamest, treason when only political being punished with 
death wiil be made to include maasacre also, and treachery will 
bechecked both by the knife and by the social reprobation which 
follows the scoundrel who to save himself has delivered his 
comrades up to death. The secret sympathy, already so strong 
that caravans of rebels pass through hundreds of villages 
preaching rebellion without the village officers informing any 
white man, will be intensified into strong support, and Go- 
sernment will hear of a coming rebellion only when the 
country isin flames and the regiments in open revolt. Every 
such sentence seems to natives simply iniquitous, widens the 
gulf between them and the whites, and fends to breed in the 
magistracy that ferocity of distrust which in India as in 
Venetia is fatal to all good government. Being in India we 
must remain there and keep unmistakeably at the top; but it 
is surely enough if every movement is at once suppressed in 
the field. That we hold India by the sword and must keep 
the blade always bare is unfortunately only too true, but the 
sword is at least a nobler weapon than the hangman’s rope. 
If Yahya Khan descends into the strects Yahya Khan must 
be shot; but it is scarcely for us to hang him because he in- 
tends, if he ever dare, some day to do battle against our rule, 
and meanwhile does what a dozen Irish newspapers are all 
the while doing,—advise a parcel of fools to cross the frontier 
and become formidable there. That also must be checked, but 
there are punishments involving less responsibility than the 
execution of men for preaching that it is just, patriotic, and 
holy to die expelling the foreigner. 

There is of course one distinct exception to this policy of 
contemptuous merey. If the sepoy rebels he must die, not 
for rebellion, but for breaking the military oath by which he 
has voluntarily surrendered his right of insurrection. There 
are no conscripts in India, and no man is recruited drunk. 
Every soldier enlists of his own free will, and can resign like 
an officer at his own discretion; it is the one free army on 
earth, and the man who enters it must adhere to the contract 
of which he knows every word, and which includes a clause 
punishing the soldicr’s rebellion as mutiny with death. 


fomentiz 





DEMOCRACY ENTHRONED AT GENEVA. 

F there still exist Liberals iu England who want to com- 
prehend the difference between democracy and liberty, 
between the representation of a nation entire with all its 
interesis and of one class in a nation with its single interest, 
they have only to read the account of recent transactions at 
Geneva. In that little State democracy, the rule of pure 
numbers without respect to education, or property, or variety 
of aspiration, has its perfect embodiment under conditions of 
the most favourable kind. The little State, absolutely inde 
pendent in theory, and protected in practice by the jealousy 
of Europe, is prosperous by right of geographical position, 
and intellectual by aid of the traditions of three hundred 
years. It has no soldiery able to bayonet its constitution, 
no priests powerful enough to undermine it, no enemy strong 
enough to compel an unnatural compactness of organization. 
The whole populationeis possessed not only of the ultimate 
sovereignty as in America, but of the immediate sovereignty, 
the power in fact of making the resolutions of a mass meeting 
the equivalent of a law. The State has the advantage, more- 
over, of possessing among its citizens a ruling mind, a first- 
rate demagogue, a man who really understands what his 
followers wish, who can secure them their wish, aud secure it 
to them without compromise, and for ever. So complete since 
1846 has been the triumph of the democracy led by M. 
J.J. Fazy, once a Parisian editor, that opposition has 
practically ceased, that “reaction” has become a mere dream, 
that the Conservatives have surrendered the hope of nominat- 
Ing representatives of their own ideas, and that their only 
effort now is to secure among Radicals the Radical least 
personally obnoxious to themselves. There is no ground for fear 








of interference, no reason for doubting the power of the whole 
people, no excuse for the bitterness with which a weak majority 
sometimes regards adversaries who may any day betriumphant. 
Yet with all these circumstances in its favour, with its victory 
quite assured, and its enemies humbly professing loyalty, so 
impatient is the dominant caste of resistance, so unable to 
endure the flux and reflux of opinion, so full in short of the 
doctrine of its own divine right, that not content with shoot- 
ing down all who oppose it, it actually gives up the principle 
which is its own basis of power, and rather than suspend for 
a moment the claims of the mass to exclusive rule, actually 
asserts with the rifle the sovereignty of the minority. A 
King could not be more despotic or more senseless. 

Since the year 1846 a gentleman named Fazy, a man of 
good education and proved ability, both for government and 
intrigue, French in all but birth, penctrated with the ideas of 
1789, and of rare though low ambition, has been in all but 
name dictator of Geneva. He has done some real services to 
the people,—he helped them to break up the authority of the 
Calvinistic oligarchy, to sweep away all religious differences, 
and to abolish the fortifications which prevented the city from 
extending, and he has since that period governed after the 
Napoleonic idea with considerable success. The property- 
holders complain of his taxation, and the Conservatives of his 
views, butit is very easy to quit Geneva, and nobody ever 
quits it,—on the contrary, the population has become larger, 
the State more wealthy, the city indefinitely more beautiful, 
ever since M, Fazy obtained the guidance of his party. He has 
governed Geneva in fact as Louis Napoleon and M. Hausmann 
between them govern Paris, has taxed the place excessively, 
and plunged it dangerously into debt, but has spent the 
money so raised upon the State, has made the rich more 
luxurious and the people better contented. He has also, 
says our correspondent, enriched himself, secured a national 
tribute in the shape of a grant of land, and erected thereon 
au establishment not generally believed to add greatly to the 
morality of Geneva. Still he has done great services, and if 
kings claim civil lists, why not demagogues raised to the 
position of kings? He was not, however, content with his 
success, nor was the democracy which followed him. The Con- 
servatives, who as a party are Protestant, well to do, and 
perhaps a little tyrannical, as respectability enthroned and 
conscientious is a little apt to become, had accepted Radicalism 
as inevitable, made no attempt to alter the constitution, sub- 
mitted to the rule of the majority as if it were a moral law, 
but tried to acquire under the constitution a majority for 
themselves. On matters of principle this was of course im- 
possible. ‘They could no more venture to attack the suffrage, 
for example, than the American Republicans could venture 
to disfranchise the emigrants, but they could use a majority 
to appoint their own nominees. M. Fazy’s ideas were 
expensive, and he himself Voltairian, and using the popular 
horror of bankruptcy and the priestly horror of scepticism as 
their levers, they contrived for three consecutive years to 
keep him vut of the Cabinet, or, as it is called in Gieneva, the 
Executive Council. Radicals must come in, but the Conservatives 
could defeat the Radical chief. Neither M. Fazy nor his 
party quite approved of this—M. Fazy because it reduced him 
to indirect modes of exercising his real authority, his party 
because their sovereignty was not quite so visible as they 
wished. ‘Their principles were triumphant, but they also 
wanted their man. What was the use of talking about 
M. Fazy’s character? Was he not their choice? and as a 
Marylebone yestryman said a few months ago, “ Hang the 
Act of Parliament, what on earth do Acts signify ? lct’s have 
a show of hands.’ At the last election they appear to have 
made certain of success, but the Conservatives by “ allying 
themselyes with the Socialists,” that is, we imagine, by 
promising to the poverty-stricken some sort of a poor-law, 
retained their majority and returned their candidate, M. 
Cheneviére. It is distinctly asserted that this gentleman 
was as much of a Radical as M. Fazy, that the masses lost 
nothing even in theory by his election ; but they were deter- 
mined to seem to be, as well as be, the ruling power, and rather 
than submit they broke the primary law of the game. They 
called upon the Electoral Bureau, which has purpos ‘ly been 
made ‘ independent,” ¢. ¢., placed above the law, to cancel 
the election as illegal, and the Bureau by ten votes to seven 
obeyed the popular behest. The Conservatives naturally 
enough showed some indisposition to submit to such a breach of 
their adversaries’ own regulations, whereupon the Radicals 
thinking themselves like other kings insulted at once resorted 
to force, fired upon a crowd of the better class, killed twenty, 
and forced the remainder to appeal to the Federal Govern- 
ment, @. ¢., to a power above the State legislation. Order 
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was restored in Geneva by the bayonet, and remains sup- | nation, but wilfully and without the sense of responsibility 


ported by the bayonet just asif freedom had no existence, 
or as if a legitimate monarch had proclaimed a state of siege. 


They might even for a time govern with striking ability an 
success, just as despots govern with striking ability ang 


The minority have employed force, have struck as our corre- | sucevss, but then they would be despotic. A class would bg 


spondent says a coup d'état, and the constitution is virtually 


possessed of the sovereignty which should belong to th 


at an end, or if it ultimately subsists subsists under the pro- | nation, and whether the despot be named Frederick William or 


tection of bayonets. 


simply John Workman matters to the essential question just 


The lesson is not hard to read or complicated by many nothing at all. Kither considers that his will is the law of 


considerations. A class in Geneva, that of Catholic workmen, 
has become king, and behaves just as a king accustomed to 
autocracy always behaves. As long as the constitution can 
be used to secure due execution of his own will, a king, say 
of Prussia, respects it, and is the most suave of men, but the 
instant another wiil is manifested aiffering from his or oppos- 
ing his, he under one form or another suspends the consti- 
tution by force. 
God the “rightful centre of power,” and if silly persons 
cannot see that they must be made to see it, or if a majority 
is obstinate, the majority must be shot down. That is pre- 
cisely the attitude of the Genevan demos. The workmen of 
the State being sovereign, are no worse than the ma- 
jority of Sovereigns, but then they are no better. They 
will have their will supreme, will if they cannot obtain it 
otherwise break up the constitution they themselves have 
octroyé, will spill blood if needful in any necessary or un- 
necessary quantity, willin any case have it. The less the actual 
oceasion of the conflict the greater the need for asserting the 
right divine of will, the clear absolute sovereignty which 
needs give no explanation and cannot be legally interrogated. 
So far as appears, the election of M. Cheneviére made no 
difference of any kind whatever to any living being in Geneva, 
but then he was not M. Fazy, and the Sovereign chose to 
have M. Fazy, and shall the Sovereign be impeded in the 
exercise even of his patronage? Kings have fired upon mobs 
for less, and the Radical party being King acted as kings act, 
2. e., considered its own will superior in right as well as power 
to any amount of laws. It behaved as Czur Alexander now 
behaves in Warsaw, and shot down in the interests of 
‘order’ perfectly innocent people supposed, or imagined, or 
seen, to be opposed to its own absolute will. Zis and not 
the popular notion as to the chance of silly misgovernment is 
what we fear from universal suffrage in England, or any suf- 
frage which should make a class king. We are by no means 
sure that in the contest between themselves and the Conserva- 
tives the Radicals of Geneva are unwise. On the contrary, 
we imagine that their main principles, the equality of creeds 
before the law, the right of the people to control the execu- 
tive as well as the legislative, and the wisdom of develop- 
ing material civilization through State assistance, are 
both just and expedient. Even in their choice of instru- 
ments we admit their right to a little self-will—to insist on 
Wilkes instead of Pitt if they really think Wilkes the more 
to be trusted. It is the tendency to be sovereign, to appeal 


He is in a minority, but he is by the will of 


| divine right. 
o 





CELTIC POLITICS. 

| P\HERE are certain evils to which people are exposed by 
their connection with others,—things which you cannot 

j hinder, and of which you must still bear the shame. Such 
are the vices of your near relatives, the misdeeds of members 
of the same profession, the ineptitude of your fellow-country. 
men. When Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay constituted them. 
selves ambassadors to the Emperor of the French, we all had 
more or less to share the ridicule in which theiz missigg 
closed. Fortunately it was ridiculous, and there has always 
been good temper enough in our national character to join 
even in a laugh which is deservedly directed against ourselves, 
But it is impossible to laugh at the laboured appeal for sym. 
pathy which the Irish National League has within the last 
week been so ill-advised as to address to the French people 

through the columns of a French newspaper. Certainly we 
are not dispose] to exaggerate its importance, but unhappily 
in spite of the disclaimer of the National League Irishmen are 
our fellow-countrymen, and it is impossible to read this 
precious document, subscribed by a member of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, without a certain tingling of the 
cheek and muttering of the lips. People of France, in effect 
say Mr. John Martin and the O’Donoghue on behalf of the 
Irish National League, People of France, we congratulate you 
on your happy condition. Youare not the victims of “ a free 








constitution.” You are not cursed witha free press. If you 
were to display as complete a want of dignity and self-respect 
as we are now parading before you; if you were openly to 
call, as we now do, an abortive rebellion (such as ours in 1848, 
which avowedly aimed at converting Ireland into a Republic), 
“q manly effort,” you would be prosecuted and sent to 
Cayenne. You still enjoy the benefits of protection to native 
industry. You are still free from ‘the oppressions and 
calamities we have specitied.”’ Be thankful, then, ‘ to Divine 
Providence”’ aud the Emperor. Hug your chains. Do not 
listen to the sirens who would give you back that national 
Parliament which is nevertheless the certain panacea for all 
our ills. Stop your ears to the warnings of Thiers, and 
Berryer, aud Jules Favre. If your sons are torn from you 
by the conscription and your money squander:d unprodue- 
tively in embellishing your towns, you are fully compensated 
by being the bugbear of Europe, or in other words by having 
preserved your ‘‘national liberty and power.” This sort 





to force the moment their will is resisted, to break the laws 
of the game which they themselves have framed, rather than 
postpone their resolves, to exchange in fact the principles 
of liberty for the principles of autocracy which we view 
with such alarm. ‘The Radical party of Geneva is not com- 
posed of exceptionally silly, or vicious, or even self-willed | 
people. It has done nothing a king would not do, that the | 
English Peers if absolute would not do, that the ten-pounders | 
if exempt from the fear of resistance would not be quite ready 


of attack on the system of government which has made this 
country so great, and which, if one may judge by the pro- 
gress made during the last forty years, will make Ireland 
prosperous in spite of herself, is not an agreeable thing for 
Englishmen or even for most educated Irishmen to read. 
That we have to endure the pain of reading it in a French 
paper is the punishment by which we atone for the mis 
government, never we believe intentional, but still the 


5 
misgovernment and cruel intolerance of our fathers. And if 





to do. The Protestant party in Ireland, certainly far the | the shame we feel lends any additional zest in the eyes of the 
ablest, most public-spirited, and richest class in the land, has| Q’Donoghue and the senseless faction he represents to this 
done the same thing often enough, and the English in India, | Oriental adulation of a military despotism, however much 
intellectually as much superior to those they live among as| that reflection may increase the bitterness of our chagrin it 
angels to human beings, would do it all to-morrow, cry aloud | shall not be allowed to increase our resentment. 

every now and then because a central power intervenes to} Fortunately the vague accusations which the Irish Na- 
prevent them from doing it. The Radical party is simply | tional League call ‘‘a simple exposition” are easily replied 
blinded by the passion of every unchecked ruling body, the! to. The one great complaint against us after all is that 
passion for haying its own way uncontrolled by any adverse | while England is rich Ireland is poor. But whose fault is 
or restraining power whatever. If it can get its own way | that? 





As a matter of fact the material progress of Ireland 
through the ballot-box well and good, it is douce and/ during the last twenty years is far greater than she has ever 
orderly, but if not it appeals to the rifle just as readily as | made in double the time in any previous period of her his- 
the veriest “legitimate” despot. If they are in a majority tory. And what are the complaints of the League? That 
they use that majority as a weapon of offence, if in a minority | Ireland, by nature an agricultural and especially a grazing 
they appeal from their own laws to the force which when de- | country, produces “ more corn, cattle, and other alimentary 
fending a “divine right’ is above all law. ‘The single prin- | substances than her whole population can consume,” and that 
ciple they assert is the right of the sovereign power to be|she imports her manufactured goods, “ which would be all 
Sovereign, and in Geneva the ultimate power resides in the manufactured in Ireland were Ireland self-governed.” Here, 
workmen of the faubourg or town of St. Gervais, the Genevan | then, we have the fiscal theory on which the material 
Southwark. Universal suffrage would give it in England to! prosperity of Ireland is to be founded. The export of the 
the same class, and they would use it in the same way, wisely | provisions she now sells is to be prohibited, and her popula- 
enough as far as regarded the removal of obstructions, fairly tion is to be set to manufacture by the bribe of protective 
enough as long as their wishes coincided with those of the | duties. Ireland is to get rich by employing her population in 
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making calico instead of producing corn and cows which she pression of a fecling which is, we believe, the great obstacle to 
change for twice as much calico as she can make. She | the welfare of Ireland. If she has lost her independence, so 
jsto sell in the cheapest market and buy in the dearest. And did Scotland. Ifshe is poor, so was Scotland. Her soil is 
this precious scheme the O'Donoghue submits to that logical , better, her ports as good. Yet Scotland has made the union 
people whose model Government is gradually introducing a, with England the source of vast wealth, simply because 
system of free-trade! The next grievance alleged is that her people had industry and self-reliance, and made use 
Ireland bears more than her fair share of taxation. Theresult of freedom to make themselves rich instead of waiting for 
js stated with an appearance of circumstantiality which will Government to do it for them. Government did not 
deceive only those who wish to be deccived. | It is sufficient make Glasgow nor Paisley. Government did not make 
to say that if Ireland can prove that, she will have no diffi- | Scotch farming the pattern for Englishmen. We know 
culty in obtaining redress. ‘That at all events is an injustice | that : Trishmen in general would shrink from sacrificing 
which Parliament would be prompt to remedy. But the English liberty, that is to say, self-government, for French 
complaint has no foundation. Colonel Dunne, followed by | liberty ; but the O'Donoghue and his faction ave perhaps more 
some other Irish members, made the attempt last session, and | logical than the nobler spirits of his country. May it not be 
their failure to make out anything like a case was simply after all that an enlightened, vigorous despotism, that the 
Indicrous. But the best answer to the charge of over-taxa- | Napoleonic system of ‘everything for the people, nothing 
tion to be found is this, that Ireland is notoriously a much | through them,” is better suited to the Celtic genius than the 
cheaper country to live in than Great Britain, and that | freedom which we proffer them. It would not be necessary 
Englishmen who are small annuitants constantly resort to Ire- | to copy the faults of the French régime in all their extravagance. 
land because their incomes will give them more comforts there | But might not Ireland be happier under a system of heavy taxa- 
than in England. If they do not do so more than they do, | tion expended on public works and an army just sufficiently 
the reason, we venture to suggest, is the same which makes | large to sternly repress at once the smallest indication of 
Irish landlords live in England, or on the Continent, or any- | popular dissatisfaction,—moncy spent, not as in England, 
where except on their estates. It is to be found in the social | where the people raise and apply it themselves, in the richest 
condition of the country, and if Frenchmen want to investi- | and most populous districts, but in the poorest and most back- 
gate the matter farther they can consult the widow of M./ward,—a parliament which has no initiative, but which 
Thiebaut, whom they will find amongst them. But oddly | simply accepts or refuses the Government propositions? Is 
enough the Irish National League say scarcely anything on the | that fervid Irish genius so much the slave of its imagination, 
tenant-right question, unless the reflection upon the absentees | so apt to be hurried into extremes, and so prone, whatever 
points in that direction. Probably because, though something | party may have the ascendancy for the hour, to trample on 
might be done by legislation, as this journal has always con- | the minority, really capable of using self-government for 
tended, to amend the relation between the landlord and his|its own profit? If such doubts at times intrude on one, 
cottier tenants, there is no agreement even amongst Irishmen | if this is the form of politics which allures the Celtic race, we 
as to what that something is. ‘The great advocate for a sweep- | believe that at least in a country where the upper classes are 
ing measure converting the cottier tenants into proprietors | really almost all of English blood, and where the incorporation 
was an Englishman, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and in the last ; with England imposes moderation on both sides alike, it is 
edition of his ‘‘ Political Economy ” he expressly states that | not so. The English notion of liberty is after alla higher one 
while adhering to every word he has written he considers a|than the French. ‘The terrible legacy of the past still 
revolutionary measure nolonger necessary. The Encumbered | hinders and embarrasses Ireland, but the poison is slowly 
Estates Act combined with emigration has in his judgment so | working out of her veins. Irishmen can be prudent, and 
raised the condition of the Irish peasantry that we may hope | self-reliant, and thrifty, and enterprising abroad, and they 
more from time and patience than from violent legislative | will become so at home, aud become go all the quicker for 
measures. The existence of the Irish Established Church, | the alliance with Great Britain. Nor need any rational 
—the one great injustice which Liberals admit, —Trish- | Irishman be ashamed to confess the obligation, for they can 
men scarcely ever allude to, and certainly if the Irish | give us, nay, they do give us, as much as we can give them, 
members were to unite in a steady sustained Parliamentary | They can add to our patience of thought a quicker fancy—to 
protest against it, and were to abandon vogue invective for a | our pertinacity a warmer enthusiasm—to our practical enter- 
careful exposition of the facts of the case, they would not | prise a loftier ambition. 
want English members to aid the onslaught, nor, as we think, On the whole we have little fear that Irishmen will ever adopt 
have to wait long for success. ‘The moderation of the Irish | the theory of liberty which finds favour with the Duc de Per- 
National League may be gathered from the fact that Mr. | signy, or the notion of national independence which takes pro- 
MacManus, who was transported for openly preaching armed | gress from the hand of a master and fiuds compensation for the 
rebellion in 1848, is figuratively said to have been ‘ loaded | loss of self-government in military power. Whatever may be 
with chains,” and that the abolition of the ‘‘ national independ- | the indecency of this appeal to French sympathy, this self- 
ence,” that is, of the separate Irish Parliament, is stated te have | prostration at the throne of Napoleon, it is not dangerous. If 
“ produced, as everywhere else, the decay of public spirit, of | the O'Donoghue can reconcile his conduct with his duty to 
genius, of the arts, of literature, and industry.” The inde- | his Sovereign and his self-respect as a member of the legisla- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament lasted just twenty years, | ture, he will find no imitators. We have no need to make 
and if Sir Jonah Barrington and Mr. Whiteside may be trusted, | martyrs on account of the Irish National League. If indeed 
it was simply the most corrupt and factivus body that ever | Parliament were sitting he might be made to comprehend more 
existed, and finally sold the independence which is to do so | clearly what sort of figure he presents, but he would have 
much for Ireland. Was this the body which preserved | nothing clse to dread even from the House of Commons. 
ee: ¢" assertion that arts, nani 8 = a a eee 
ave decayed is a libel on their own country. The Union aa cal ARAM rs BEE 
has eel to Irishmen a field in India, in the colonies, in DR. PUSEY'S SUMMONS TO THE CHURCH. 
England itself, of which they have not been slow to avail R. PUSEY has just addressed “to those who love God and 
themselves. At this moment three [rishmen are English His truth” a very earnest and, in its own narrow way, rather 
judges, the next Tory Chancellor will be, and the present | striking exhortation in the shape of a preface to a “ case” intended 
Prime Minister is an Irishman. What is true in the com- | to obtain the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns 
plaint is that Irishmen of genius now display their powers not | on the legal effect of the recent Privy Council Judgment, and the 
on a provincial but an imperial arena, nature of the inference which clergymen are warranted in deducing 
But we ask pardon, not of England so much of as Ireland, for | from it. We anticipate that this exhortation of Dr. Pusey’s will 
pe what in reality calls for no answer. After all these produce a considerable effect on those clergy who are at once as 
> yw goood find no = a at _ ee hat | conscientious as Dr. Pusey, and as wedded as he is to an 
os The CONNER Waheed COnCHIOR SRe inlomgaes ‘opinionative and dogmatic (miscalled theological) basis for the 
make their judgment on such points of any value. If they | Bes . ei eatin te tha 
did they would not be addressed to France. It is not, we Casts Engin. Sete pena ee a 
i , ; : 1 Ir Alas! | h vigour, and with a clear apprehension of the great 
again repeat, that there is nothing left to do in Ireland. Alas! | pees UES we, . on if Ol frag hich 
there is only too much. To effect this we need, need only too | sacrifice which is impending over him if the agitation whic 
deeply, the co-operation of Irishmen. What they might | he inaugurates should fail of its intended end, a view which 
effect if they would but be practical and reasonable is best | }8 probably shared by thousands of English clergymen, though 
proved by what they did effect in the matter of the Galway | perhaps by comparatively few who are so much in earnest as Dr. 
steampacket subsidy, in which as the event proves they | Pusey. Dr. Pusey’s conviction is that the present lay court 
certainly were neither. What so profoundly discourages us | for judging questions of heresy—a Court which has so notably 
in this manifesto is that it seems to us to be the extreme ex- | secured victories “for Satan,"—can no longer be tolerated ; 
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that the Church should have “the religious liberty which 
Dissenters enjoy”-—the liberty, namely, to determine what is 
heresy, to excommunicate heretics, or at least to expel heretical 
teachers ; and that if, after the exhaustion of every effort, and after 
earnest perseverance in prayer to God, it seems impossible for the 
clergy to obtain ‘‘trtbunals of their own to decide as to spirituals,” 
and “the power tosuspend from teaching those who teach the 
people lies as to God,” then it will become the duty of all who 
think with Dr. Pusey to go out from the Establishment, and 
unless they should enter another branch of the Catholic Church 
to form a Free Church of England, as Dr. Chalmers and his fol- 
lowers founded the Free Church of Scotland, This is the view 
which Dr. Pusey presses home with considerable ability of his own 
limited kind in the pamphlet before us. Iis is the spirit of an 
earnest but thorough dogmatist, and his style and temper are those 
of one who knows the precise and absolute meaning of all theo- 
logical terms and formule, who kuows his own interpretation to 
be the only orthodox interpretation, who knows tlre only words in 
which that interpretation can be expressed, and who is quite 
prepared at once to deliver over to Satan every one who de- 
viates by a hair’s-breadth from the meaning thus positively 
engraved on his own mind. All who do not agree with Dr. 
Pusey are thrust aside by him as simply dishonest. He has 
fathomed to its depths the revelation of our Lord, knows for 
certain that.all Ilis words were used with the definite precision of 


consciences of clergymen to look this crisis honestly in the face 
that it will raise a true issue, and that out of the schism, jf i 
should lead to schism, a better life both for the National Chureh anj 
the schismatics whom Dr. Pusey may lead out from it, wil] arise 
lor though Dr. Pusey is doubtless incapable of understanding ug, na 
at all events sincerely believe that if he were to lead out of our 
National Church a secession of honest and se!f-sacrificing Chure), 
men in search of a complete dogmatic self-government, he wou 
leave behind him, besides the mere indifferent latitudinarians, a large 
number of men who would sincerely profit by his lesson though ing 
direction exactly opposite to that of his own example. There are, 
we trust, a great many earnest English Churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, who are beginning to realize, but need to realize fy 
more deeply than they yet do, the terrible danger and evil of dog. 
matic self-government,—the fatal character of that © liberty 
which,” says Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ dissenters enjoy (?)"—who are feeling 
more and more deeply convinced that the Church of England 
should recognize more clearly than it has ever done, as its gols 
foundation, the only foundation which St. Paul admits ; and leayg 
every man free to build upon it his own little building of “ gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble,” 
that such private superstructure will be fairly tried by fire, and 
abide or not as it deserves. We trust a new reformation may he 
at hand for the English Church, and that Dr. Pusey and the re. 
actiouaries may hasten it. There is a great work left for our Cure) 


in the confidence 





meaning belonging to scientific terms—although their actual defini- which neither Rome, nor Geneva, nor the various dogmatic free 


tion was reserved, | 
knows exactly what the only true definitions are. 
or imagining 
revealed to us not only the Eternal Persons of the Godhead, but a 
number of s 


Knowing this, 





ientilie propositions as to the mode of redemption and 
>of man, he is of course bound to insist that those 
propositions shall be preserved intact by the Church to which he 
belongs. Accordingly he does so, almost as it were with the 
clenched teeth of theological obstinacy, almost with a stamp of the 
foot, so vehemently does he insist on the manifest insincerity of 
any theologian who disputes his interpretations. For example, Dr. 
Pusey is aware how deep and sincere is the belief amongst many not 


the future stat 





only learned but most pious men,—that the word translated indiffer- 
ently “eternal” and * everlasting” in the New Testament always 
denotes a peculiarspiritual state, not duration in time. Ie knows 
this, and he knows that there is plenty of evidence in favour of this 





view at least in the writings of St. John, and yet he chooses almost 
fiercely to ignore it. 
natural meaning” to it, have not said what they really believe to 
be the truth :-— 

‘*The Lord Chancellor avers that the word ‘ everlasting,’ 
the Athanasian C1 


ing as ‘learned men’ have taken it 


Those who think so have “affixed a non- 


as used in 





eed, is to be taken with the same ambiguity of mean- 
in the Gos} 

I 
because heretics have aflixed a non-natural meaning to our Lord's words 
therefore it is to be ruled that our Blessed Lord, when revealing the 





In other words, 


is. 





final issue of our state of trial here, used the selfsame word in the self- 
same sentence, once in its natural, once in a ‘non-natural ’ meaning. | 
‘These shall go away int lasting punishment; but the righteous | 
into life eternal.’ On such a system of interpretation no one could be 

found guilty of any charge except Almighty God of the one sweeping 
charge, that fe either did not reveal Himself to His creatures at all, or, 
like the Pythian Oracle, used ambiguous terms, which may be taken 
any how,—until the Day of Judgment.” 


» ever 


| be dispensed with by any actual clergyman of the Church of Eng- 





Nay, in the intensity of his hatred against heresy this theologian | 
even gloats over the suggestion that these heretical decisions may | 
sometimes be due to the sinfulness ‘of the lay judge (as if, by | 
the way, spiritual judgments, orthodox no less than heretical, had | 
not been again and again delivered by wicked ecclesiastics) :— | 
moreover, that any one of the non-Theological | 
It is not at all improbable, in the 
present unhappy state of the educated classes, that one exercising the 


“There is no sect 





judges should be even a Christian, 


highest judicial functions should himself be an unbeliever, or a mis- 
believer, or an evil liver, What should such an one have to do with 
sitting in judgment on matters of faith? If such an one intellectually | 
know anything of the doctrines of faith, it is by accident only. How | 
should one judge impartially as to the doctrine of Hell, who has reason 
to wish that there should be none for those who live and die in the breach | 


of some great commandment, or who himself disbelieves the Gospel ?” | 
Who does not hear the fieree Pharisaic ring in that reference of 
hersesy to personal guilt ? 
But still, as we have said, granting him his view, this exhortation | 
of Dr. Pusey’s, though sacerdotal Pharisaism no doubt to the | 
very core,—is earnest, thorough, devoted, and devout Pharisaism, | 
carrying itself honestly into action and not shrinking from any 
prospect of personal sacrifice. We believe that it will stir up the | 


y the way, for other lips and other ages—and he | churches which build on dogmas, can effect, namely, to win men to 


Christ not by presenting them with a ready-made suit of religious 


hat he knows this, believing as he does that Christ dogmas which they are expected to don on the authority of 4 


priestlood,—but by declaring afresh the old eternal relation be 
tween Christ and the souls of men, and having proclaimed this, 
leaving the new experience thus brought home gradually to work its 
own various intellectual effects on the different classes of minds to 
which the conviction comes. This was, whatever Dr. Pusey may 
say, the orijinal basis of the Apostolic Church. The various 
apostles, with as many floating dogmatic ideas in their minds a 
there were shades of culture amongst them, had revealed to them 
the one rock on which the Church was built,—Peter’s confession, 
“Thou art Christ the Son of the living God,”"—the foundation 
of which St. Paul tells us “ other foundation might no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” We never hear of a 
single dogma concerning cither the future state, the mode of atone 
ment, or any other so-called religious opinion, beyond this one 
declaration of personal life in Christ, having been demanded fron 
the first Christian Church. The great relation between the vine and 


the branches once declared, all other truths were left to flow 


{naturally from it, and not exacted as the sine gud non of com- 


munion from any one. 

Dr. Pusey will say doubtless with much colour of truth that 
the Church of Hngland has hitherto not been free from much 
more refined dogmatic tests, and that such as exist cannot honestly 
land now. No doubt there is always much difficulty, and an infinite 
number of moral stumbling-blocks for scrupulous consciences, in 
the way of every attempt to simplify dogmatic pledges once taken 
by every member of a great communion. ‘Those who caunot 
like Dr. Pusey believe that they have the sole key to the 
meaning of a vast number of complex formula, to which 
they have at part of their yielded a specific 
assent, are embarrasssed in pleading for more freedom, by the 
consideration that they are bound by their own act. Still it 
would be childish to ignore the fact that these kinds of objections 
are always to some degree affected by the intellectual demands of 
those who have the right to enforce them. Not even Dr. Pusey, 


some lives 


with all his narrowness, would consider himself obliged to obey 
literally all the obsolete University statutes he has promised to 
obey ; and if obsolete obligations cease to oblige, obligations Legin- 
ning to be obsolete, —which, if literally interpreted by one authority 
are loosely interpreted by another equally high,—ought not to have 
the same binding power over the conscience as a contract the mean- 
g of which is construed strictly by both parties. ‘Uhe Church of 
A large part of the wisest 


in 
England is precisely in this position. 


a *“,* . . , 
| even of her own authorities desire to relax,—and when questioned 


in private do relax,—the intellectual stringency of the dogmatic 
obligations taken by the clergy. If the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, for instance, were interpreted in what Dr. Pusey 
says is the only ** honest” way, our best Bishops would have to 
leave the bench, as well as a large number of the most pious 
of the ordinary clergy. In such a condition of things it # 
clear that such a movement as Dr. Pusey proposes, intended 
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to draw the dogmatic reins once more as tight as even the 
gerical mind can bear, must force upon all who oppose him 
the consideration of how to deepen and strengthen the foun- 
dation of the National Communion. We trust that the issue 
may be in a reformation which, instead of driving out 
all earnestness from the Church with the dogmatists who are 
threatening to secede, will open the way for a far wider and more 

ntaneous faith in Christ than England has ever yet seen; and in 
a deliverance from the horrid superstition that the accuracy of our 
creeds, instead of the power of His purifying Spirit, is the efficient 
cause of salvation. | f Dr. Pusey aids us, however reluctantly, in 
this reformation, we shall only too gladly forgive him all his hard 
words which are the conscientious outpourings of a devout and 
upright but narrow and obstinate nature. He is the realization of 
Wordsworth’s picture of 

“ Blind Authority beXting with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 

But if he beats blindly, his blows are at least instructive blows, and 
teach us once more the old lesson,—how easy it is for men to serve 
God even in the act of opposing with heart and soul His divine 


decrees. 





FRENCH NUNNERIES. 

T is not difficult to understand why the publication of ‘* La 
Religieuse” has so profoundly irritated the Ultramontanes 

of France. The book is not in a literary sense very able, not so 
able, we think, as ‘‘ Le Maudit,” and is singularly deficient alike 
in incident and in analysis of character. Asa story, indeed, it might 
be pronounced dull, very dull, duller than it is at all usual for any 
story written by a Frenchman to be. The force of the attack 
consists in the fact that it is not iibellous, that the author though 
French, and consequently addicted to what seems to English ears 
exaggeration of expression, has carefully refrained from anything 
approaching to exaggeration of statement. The popular kind of 
attack once so general in England, and at this moment frequent 
in Italy, which represents the monastic life as utterly evil and 
dissolute, nunneries as harems, and slightly im!ecile confessors 
as crafty and astute profligates, only makes the priests smile. 
The devout do not read such stories, the devotional do not believe 
them, and with ‘*the world” the natural recoil from such extra- 
vagances does the priests more good than the extravagances them- 
selves do harm. ‘The lad brought up to believe that a priest is 
necessarily a scoundrel is very apt when he finds him an 
average man to think him a great deal more. People who inquire 
at all know that the sinking of a monastery in France, or even in 
Germany, into the condition in which some English monasteries 
were reported by the Visitors to be, and which has been found to exist 
in some religious establishments in ltaly, is excessively improbable, 
and people are pretty sure to inquire a little before they embrace the 
religious life. The author of ‘*La Religieuse” is a much more 
dangerous adversary. He expressly repudiates all the grosser 
forms of libel, and gives but one horrible story of personal 
suffering, and though he severely censures the questions put 
in the confessional still the subject to whom they are put is not 
innocent, and the attack is rather one upon the practice of confes- 
sion itself, or on the exercise of the priestly power by unmarried 
men, than on the monastic system. ‘The charge so current among 
the prejudiced and the uneducated both in England and France he 
declares to be an anachronism, a confusion between the results of 
4 system in its infancy, ‘as monasticism now is, and its decay as it 
was during the middle ages :—‘* Those who in the world invariably 
suspect libertinism in the connection between the clergy and the 
Women in religious houses are strangely mistaken. Disorder in 
moral conduct is seldom to be met with in the early period of 
these establishments. The hive is then forming itself. The swarm 
is too much occupied by its new task for laxity to come and 
poison souls. Tlistory aflirms that the religious orders are pure at 
their origin ; but it informs us that evil quickly penetrates into 
them. The contact of spirits in the long run is fatal, like the too 
great agglomeration of bodies; it creates miasma, and decay soon 
commences. ‘There comes a time when the spirit of religion is 
completely displaced by a spirit of licentiousness difficult to 
describe. 
under the ancient réyime; and it may be remembered that 
when the convents were suppressed fifty nuns of Fontevrault 
married fifty monks of their order. Such things are cer- 
tainly not seen nowadays. ‘There are among nuns and 
monks doubtless vulgar natures, vocations of caprice 
chance; but propriety in manners is strictly observed.” He 
disbelieves, too, the stories of the violation of the secrecy of the 
confessional, stories which if exceptionally true in some great 


It is well known how far monastic decay had gone | 


cases, as in that of Maria Theresa, whose confession was shown her 
by Kaunitz in order to procure the expulsion of the Jesuits, are 
in general we believe utterly false, based upon a totally different 
matter, the submission of difficult “cases of conscience” to the 
ultimate judge at Rome. The author of “ La Religieuse ” makes 
even an evil priest, a coarsely bad Carmelite, incapable of men- 
tioning things heard in confession until he has received the peni- 
tent’s incautious but still willing consent. He even goes slightly 
out of his way to justify very cleverly the excessive repetition of 
‘* services” common to every convent male and female throughout 
the world :—* Our long offices, our prayers, become a habit. ‘The 
days would not be tolerable, if they were not thus divided between 
prayer and those exercises of the lips which ask nothing from the 
mind. ‘The people of the world go to concerts. Our chaunts, our 
psalmody, notwithstanding the nasal tones imposed by the rules, 
form our concerts.” Nor as regards postulants at least does he 
repeat the common stories of coercion. Nuns he evidently believes 
will where it is possible be restrained from quitting their profes- 
sion, and he makes one frightful statement as to the use which in 
such cases may be made of an accusation of lunacy; but his heroine 
Therése wanders from convent to convent, uses her property at 
her own discretion, and finally settles herself in Paris without any 
resistance except by remonstrance on the part of the priests. 
[ven in the frightful story alluded to, that of a nun imprisoned as 
a lunatic in a secluded room and frequently whipped, the superior 
shrinks at once before the threat of the civil power and the 
scandal which an appeal to it would cause,—a scandal at least as 
great in France as in England. The attack is not of this coarse 
kind, not directed against the practices of the monastic houses, 
but against monasticism itself, and the mystical piety upon which 
it is based,—against an ideal which the writer shows to be as un- 
attainable as it is inconsistent with the duties and pursuits of life. 
‘The idea which the priests and above all the Jesuits strive to 
spread abroad in France and Belgium is not so much that to 
immure oneself in a convent is virtue, as that it leads to virtue. 
Starting from the cardinal idea at once of Catholicism and Cal- 
vinism that the first duty of man is not “love to God and his 
neighbour,” but the security of his own soul, they endeavour to 
prove that the most certain road to security is the monastic life, 
the life which while avoiding all external influences enables the 
soul to contemplate in peace itself and God, to meditate itself as it 
were into a closer and more intimate communion with Christ than 
is possible to one immersed in the duties and cares of earth. To 
people of the Teutonic stock this habit of introversion is 
by nature so repugnant that the monastic life only tempts 
them when associated with acts of mercy and beneficence, when 
the nun in fact leads a /Jife, though it is one of bene- 
volence instead of care. ‘The ideal of the English girls who 
now and then fancy themselves ready for the renunciation of 
the world, is not the life of the Carmelite with her dirt and her 
self-communion, but of the cleanly and useful Sister of Mercy, of 
the one order which Protestants as well as Catholics exempt from 
censure or criticism. It is not the career of the ‘Trappist which 
Brother Ignatius thinks of, but of a Benedictine who studies, and 
teaches, and guides, and cures, and who if he rose to his ideal 
would be Christ in all but charity and cleanliness. The Southern 
mind, however, as Gautama the Buddhist teacher knew ages before 
Benedict, is strangely tempted by the idea of a life of contemplation, 
of passive but devoted piety in which the devotee abandons all 
other objects in order to raise his own nature nearer to that of his 
Creator, to purify himself of that tendency to evil which Catholicism 
and Buddhism alike hold to be inherent in all material things. 
The utter selfishness of this theory, a selfishness just as great as if 
the object of seclusion were bodily health instead of spiritual good, 
never affected the Buddhist, to whom as to other Asiatics the 
duty of benevolence seemed an abstract notion, and the Catholic 
Church by pleading its supernatural authority has contrived 
to override the direct contradiction of the idea contained in 
Christ’s summary of the Law. ‘The road therefore is open to the 
priests, but another step remains. It is necessary not only to 
show that the life of contemplation is good, but that the convent 
is the right place to lead it in, that the conventual life produces 
results greater than could be obtained by a life pervaded by the 
spirit of devotion, but passed at home and occupied with home 
duties. ‘The view of the nun therefore put forward by priests is 
not that of a person who has adoptel a good career with the 





ordinary risks of all careers, but of a pure and holy being who has 


or | superseded earthly affection by a strong love for Christ, whose life 


apart alike from duty and from temptation is as serene as the 
Church hopes will be the life of the next world, who is above all 


| fears and passions and pettinesses,.and who, if she does not live 
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the life Christ lel on earth, does lead one nearly approaching to 
that which the angels are presumed in all Christian mythologies to 
enjoy in heaven,—a passive life without work, or suffering, or 
exertion of the intellect save to praise the Deity, whose irvadiating 


presence is the equivalent of happiness and the substitute for 


self denying exertion. It seems to Anglo-Saxons a_ terribly 
lazy life—their pet angel being Abdiel, who resisted tempta- 


tion, their patron saint St. George who removed a sanitary | 


nuisance—but to the Southern. mind, to the girl of France, 
or Italy, or Spain, the figure of the true nun, the bride of Christ, 
the being all white robes and love for God, seems indescribably 
glorious. The object of La Religieuse is simply to show 
that it is not glorious at all, that a nun is not a hypocrite, 
or an eyil being, or a slave to some confessor, but only an 
ordinary woman devoted to a very dull and useless career, 
vain or humble as she would have been in the world, given 
to ambition like any mistress of a salon, addicted in the absence of 
duties to intrigue for the benefit of the Church, and, from passing 
her life amidst a limited circle, exceptionally liable to fits of malig- 
nant jealousy. Mademoiselle de St. Trelody or Montmorency does 
not commit murder in a convent any more than at home, but she 
hates sister A who outshines her, and loves Father B who is kind 
to her, and fights sister C who won’t obey quite readily enough, 
and courts Sister D who has wealth which might be useful, and 
traduces Sister E who voted against her in the election for 
Abbess, just as she would at home. She may also be and 
often is as good as she would be at home, only the rules of the 
convent are not favourable to any form of goodness except the 
passive. Obedience is a great virtue, but obeying a sister tries the 
human temper rather more than obeying a husband; vanity is an 
evil, but ugly dress worries even conventual acquiescence ; love is 
a temptation, but then one can be as jealous for the liking of the 
saintly and honest Director as{for that of the last new Guardsman. 
The life in fact leaves human nature very much where it was, with 
its objects modified but its foibles and weaknesses just as much in 
the way of perfection as ever. Is it worth while to give up for 
this all the associations of life, the duties one owes to parents, the 
hope of seeing children around one’s knees, the struggle and the 
excitement, the victories and the defeats which make the earth 
endurable, and bury oneself alive by vows from which there is no 
release? For real though passive holiness, for a close though self- 
absorbed communion with spiritual things, for release, if only by 
flight, from the causes of remorse, and for a quiet if useless seclu- 
sion the Southern mind will give up all. But not to obtain any 
of these things, to find that instead of quitting the great world 
for Heaven we have only quitted it for a little one, to be anxious 
still and for slighter sins, to be jealous still and of trivial rivalries, 
to be ambitious still and of the pettiest successes, this is not a 
prospect which can tempt even the girl who has just been jilted, 
and therefore retires from a * hateful” world, far less the woman 
who really seeks to realize upon earth the life she has been taught 
to believe universal in Heaven. It is this which the author of La 
Religieuse sets with a cruel realism before his readers, and for this, 
for stripping away the romance which surrounds the career in all 
Continental Catholic minds, that he has been denounced as the 
enemy of the Christianity which he openly inculcates, and in 
which every page of his work shows that he really believes. The 
priests, we suspect, are in the right. If their influence in this direc- 
tion is ever destroyed it will not be by wild libels like ‘* Maria 
Monk,” but by the autobiography honestly told of a good and 
clearsighted nun. 





CROQUET IN COURT. 

LL devotees of croquet must be satisfied with the progress 
made in the cultus of their favourite game during the pre- 

sent year. For the last three years and more the game has gone 
on progressing every day in popular favour, and gradually fascin- 
ating even the most obdurate opponents—for croquet, like all other 
good movements, has had no small amount of opposition to con- 
tend with. It was soon found that the direct mode of attack must 
be abandoned, and in-a very short time after the introduction of 
the game there were comparatively few left who openly dared to 
assail it, while the majority of malcontents had to console them- 
selves by malignant insinuations and disparaging whisperings. It 
soon became clear that a great want had been supplied—that of an 
out-door game of skill and variety in which ladies could join, 
sufficiently simple for anybody to become a moderately good player, 
and yet capable under favourable circumstances of being carried to 
a point requiring almost as much precision and delicacy of play 
as billiards itself. But it is only within the last month that 


| has been invoked, and no less a personage than a Vice-Chancallos 
has been occupied in determining to what extent the rules of the 
| game are private or public property. It has been the great dray. 
| back to the full development of the game ever since its original 
establishment that no consistent and complete code of laws was in 
existence. All the toymakers who seized upon the game at the 
first as the means of making exorbitant profits by the sale o 
very ornamental but too often excessively unsuitable implements 
| issued brief directions for play with their sets, but these were all 
insufficient and generally worse than useless. The consequence 
was that even if the players on any particular lawn succeeded jp 
agreeing upon the fundamental conditions of the game, questions 
of construction and interpretation were continually arising during 
the game which it was impossible to leave unsettled without depriy. 
ing the game of its main elementsof interest. Even if any comraunity 
of friends managed to settle a working code of rules amongst them. 
selves, the establishment of the district croquet clubs now so Widely 
in progress was seriously hindered, as it was next to impossible 
that a match could be carried on between any two clubs in which 
some difference of practice or insoluble difficulty did not arige, 
Everybody was calling for a code of laws which might be fairly 
expected to meet with general acceptation, would provide for 
every situation that could arise, and would furnish croquet-playes 
witha settled vocabulary of technical expressions, or, to use a shorter 
and more expressive phrase, ‘ croquet slang.” Now it appear 
from the proceedings in Chancery, to which we have referred, that 
this great desideratum of a croquet-playing generation had struck 
Captain Mayne Reid some twelve mouths or more ago, and with 
characteristic energy he immediately devoted himself to the task 
of supplying the want. He seems to have entered upon his task 
with all the keenness and perseverance of one of his own Indian 
heroes on a war trail, and during four months he occupied himself 
in studying all possible combinations and contingencies that can 
arise, as well as the best croquet materials and all other necessaries 
of the game. After mature deliberation he formulated his ex- 
perience in the shape of 126 distinct rules, with explanatory foot- 
notes, besides a vocabulary of ‘ slang ” and many general remarks, 
all of his own composition, and published the collection towards 
the end of last year. 

The code bore the practical test of play, and before long naturally 
came into extensive use amongst croquet-players. Captain Mayne 
Reid was naturally desirous of securing the credit due to himself 
for his arduous labours, and he was surprised the other day oa 
taking up a work entitled “ ‘The Rules of Croquet, revised by an 
Old Hand,” to find that of the ninety-three rules contained in it 
the majority were simply the results of his own experience and in- 
genuity much abbreviated, but occasionally transcribed literally 
by the compiler or “ reviser,” and sold by him at the price of six- 
pence, while that of his own work was half-a-crown. Upon in 
quiry he found that the ‘* Old Hand” had some mysterious con- 
nection with the manufacturer of certain patterns and designs of 
croqueterie known as the Cassiobury set, and on application to the 
publisher whose name appeared in the “ Old Hand’s” work it came 
out that the “Old Hand ” himself was in reality not to be sought 
for very far from Cassiobury—that the Earl of Essex was the in- 
dividual who had thus sought an aristocratic short cut to leam- 
ing in the laws and practice of croquet. Now it seems from this 
that our great peers are far from being the mere useless drones 
in the hive that certain classes would ,have us believe. Lord 
Essex, being a croquet-player and also a proprietor of timber, 
thought that he might advantageously turn his knowledge of the 
former to business account as well as the latter, so he accordin;iy 
set up in life as croquet manufacturer as well as peer. Of cuurse 
the good points of ecrogueterie with a handle to its name were 
rapidly seen by an impressionable British public, and Lord Essex 
doubtless turned many an honest penny by his first venture im 
business life. But unfortunately he thought it essential to the 
completeness of the Cassiobury set that it should be accompanied 
by a code of Jaws, and by a strange coincidence those which he 
adopted were in numerous instances verbally identical with those 
of Captain Mayne Reid. The latter not seeing why Lord Essex, 
whether in his capacity of peer or manufacturer, or under his 
incognito of ‘ An Old Hand,” should be entitled to the results of 
other people's work, demanded an explanation and the withdrawal 
of the work. Lord Essex, being as he now alleges, ignorant of the 
extent to which the piracy had been carried, refused either, and Cap- 
tain Reid then had recourse to Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, and 
| Lord Essex, who apparently became aware how untenable his case 
really was, agreed on Friday last to withdraw the book, to destroy all 
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tion, and also to pay all costs of the suit,—a result which 
must materially disturb the proportions of the new manufacturer's 
palance-sheet for his first year. Lord Essex has scarcely yet at- 
tained a degree of circumspection and acuteness in business com- 
mensurate with the ingenuity of his operations. He is now at 
Jeast too old a hand to allow a friend to compile a book of 
croquet rules without his own superintendence. There were 
no pre-existing laws of croquet, and Captain Mayne Reid's 
work was to all intents and purposes an original composition, the 
result of considerable exertion and thought, and no one can com- 
in because he has been protected in reaping the fruit of his 
jabours, even though a slight check has been inflicted upon the 
business enterprise of a noble Earl. 





THE HOWARDS.—(CONCLUSION_) 

ENRY FREDERICK, his successor, had been summoned to 

the House of Peers March 21, 1639, as Baron Mowbray, 

yotel against the attainder of the Earl of Stafford, and took the 
King’s side throughout the contest. He had a violent scene during 
this period with the passionate Earl of Pembroke in the Lords, 
which led to their both being sent for the time to the Tower. He 
attended the King’s summons to York, and followed his fortunes, 
having his estate sequestrated by the Parliament till the close of 
the first war. He was then summoned by his father to Padua, 
and on his death obtained a pass from the Parliament to come to 
England, where he arrived in February, 1647, and submitting 
himself to their pleasure was ordered to remain in restraint in his 
own house in London. He was admitted to composition in Novem- 
ber, 1648, for 6,000/. (to be paid for the use of the Navy), in consi- 
deration of his having suffered losses by the Parliament's forces. He 
afterwards lived in retirement, and died at Arundel House in the 
Strand, April 7, 1652. He had a large family of children by his 
wife, from whom are descended all the succeeding Dukes of 
Norfolk, the eighth son, Colonel Bernard Howard being the 
ancestor of the present Duke of Norfolk. We must glance very 
briefly at these later heads of the House of Howard. Thomas, 
eldest son of Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel, having never 
recoverel from the brain fever he was seized with in Italy, re- 
mained during his life under restraint, his next surviving brother, 
Henry, managing his estates. By Acts of Parliament, December 
29, 1660, and December 20, 1661, the Dukedom of Norfolk was 
restored in the person of this Thomas (on petition of the heads of 
the Howard family and ninety-one other Peers), and he became fifth 
Duke, the limitations of the Dukedom including all the existing 
branches of the family excepting the Effingham. ‘The fifth Duke 
died unmarried at Padua, December 1, 1677, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Henry, sixth Duke, who had been 
created, March 27, 1669, Baron Howard of Castle Rising, 
Norfolk, and October 19, 1672, Earl of Norwich and Earl Marshal 
of England, with limitations similar to those of the Dukedom. 
Grammont speaks of him as a man of slender capacity and little or 
no politeness in his manners. He married Lady Anne Somerset, 
eldest daughter of Edward Marquis of Worcester, and had by her 
two sons, and by his second wife, daughter of Robert Biches- 
ton, had four sons. He died January 11, 1684, and was succeeded 
as seventh Duke by his eldest son Henry, who was summoned to 
the Upper House in his father’s lifetime, in 1678, as Lord Mow- 
bray. He was made Knight of the Garter by James II., May 
6, 1685, and in the same year Colonel of the 12th Regiment of 
Foot. He was a firm Protestant, however, and refused to carry 
the sword of State before the King farther than the door of 
the Catholic chapel. ‘ My Lord,” said James, “ your father 
would have gone farther.” ‘ Your Majesty's father,” replied the 
Duke, “ was the better man, and he would not have gone so far.” 
He joined in inviting the Prince of Orange, and declared in his 
favour in Norfolk, raising a regiment which was afterwards sent 
over to Ireland. He also voted for settling the crown on the 
Prince and Princess, and on their accession was made a Privy 
Councillor, Constable of Windsor, Warden of the New Forest, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Norfolk, Surrey, and Berkshire, &c. He was 
unlucky in his marriage, his wife, the daughter and sole heiress of 
the Earl of Peterborough, proving unfaithful, and after much 
trouble (the lady being supported as a Catholic and a Jacobite by 
a large party) obtained a divorce from her in 1700, but did not 
marry again, and died April 2, 1701, without issue. He was suc- 
ceeded as eighth Duke by his nephew Thomas, who also died with- 
out issue, December 23, 1732, being succeeded by his brother 
Edward, ninth Duke. ‘This nobleman was residing with his 
Duchess at their seat at Worksop in Nottinghamshire (derived 
from the Talbot alliance) when the young Chevalier approached on 








his march to Derby; but the head of the Howards at once 
left the place and repaired to St. James's, where he was most 
graciously received by King George. He died in September, 
1777, at the great age of ninety-three, without issue, leaving be- 
hind him memorials of his enterprise in the buildings at Work- 
sop Manor, and Norfolk House, St. James's. ‘The former, after he 
had once rebuilt it at a cost of 30,000/., and was about to take 
possession, caught fire and was burned to the ground, all its con- 
tents perishing; but the Duke calmly set to work at once to re- 
build it, laying the foundation-stone holding his young heir by the 
hand, nor did he desist from the completion of the building until 
the death of this heir deprived him of his chief motive. By his 
death the baronies of Howard, Mowbray, and other ancient 
baronies of the family fell into abeyance between Lords Stourton 
and Petre, the rest of the baronies passing to Charles, descendant of 
the Hon. Charles Howard (of Greystoke, Cumberland), fourth son of 
Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel, who became tenth Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was an author, and wrote anecdotes of his own family, 
He died August 31, i786, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Charles, eleventh Duke of Norfolk, who had sat for Carlisle in 
Parliament, and was a strong adherent of the Whig party, and a 
great personal friend of Charles James Fox. Le diced Decem- 
ber 16, 1815, without issue, and was succeeded as twelfth Duke 
by Mr. Bernard Edward Howard, of Glossop, the descendant of 
Colonel Bernard Howard, eighth son of Henry Frederick, Earl of 
Arundel. The family now became Catholic again, but the Duke 
dying March 16, 1842, his son and successor, Henry Charles 
(thirteenth Duke), afterwards avowed himself a Protestant. On his 
death, February 18, 1856, his son, Henry Granville Fitzalan Howard 
(fourteenth Duke), restored the Catholic character of the family 
with a zeal worthy of his ancestor Philip, Earl of Arundel, of 
Elizabeth's reign, whose MS. life by his chaplain he edited. He 
took the name of Fitzalan in addition to Howard, and died 
November 25, 1860, being succeeded by his son, Henry Fitzalan 
Howard, the present and fifteenth Duke of Norfolk, a youth in 
the seventeenth year of his age. The acting head of the family 
is his uncle, Lord Edward Howard, M.P. for Arundel. Another 
branch of the Glossop Howards is represented by the Howards of 
Greystoke, which barony had been left by Charles, Duke of Nor- 
folk, to Henry, next brother of Bernard, twelfth Duke of Norfolk. 
Another brother of the same Duke is represented by the Roman 
Monsignore Edward Howard, ex-officer of the English Life Guards, 
who was sent by the present Pope to inspect and bless the Irish 
Papal Brigade before their unfortunate campaign in 1860. 

We must now refer briefly to the younger branches of the 
Howards, constituting in themselves great families, and it will be 
perhaps convenient to take them in chronological order of origin. 
The first is the Howard of Effingham branch, springing from 
Lord William Howard, eldest son of the hero of Flodden, by his 
second wife, Agnes Tylney. After having been employed by 
Henry VIII. in several embassies as late as the 28th year of his 
reign, he and his wife and mother were in the 33rd year of the 
same reign indicted for misprision of treason for concealing what 
they knew of the misconduct of Queen Catherine Howard, and 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, but at length enlarged. He 
was employed by Edward VI. and was in high favour with Mary 
and Elizabeth till his death in 1573, being made a Knight of the 
Garter and Lord Admiral in the Ist of Mary, also Chamberlain of 
the Household, and confirmed in the office of Admiral in the 1st 
of Elizabeth. He was created Baron Howard of Effingham, Surrey, 
11th March, 1554. His eldest son, Charles, was the celebrated 
Admiral of the reign of Elizabeth, who commanded the English 
fleet at the time of the invasion of the Spanish Armada. He was 
a bold, frank sailor, impetuous and plainspoken, who chafed under 
the politic wariness and parsimony of Elizabeth and Burleigh. 
He was born in 1540, and during his early life engaged in several 
State employments. He was returned for the county of Surrey to 
the Parliaments of 1563 and 1572, and commanded the horse in 
the army sent against the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land on their rebellion, and had also a command at sea. He had 
been knighted before 1572, and in 1574 was made a Knight of the 
Garter and Lord Chamberlain of the Household. In 1586 he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to try Mary Queen of Scots, 
having been constituted Lord High Admiral of England in 1584. 
His gallant conduct as commander against the Spanish Armada in 
1588 established his reputation permanently. ‘The Queen settled a 
pension on him, and he was re-appointed in 1596 to command 
the fleet in company with the Earl of Essex in command 
of the land forces. They took Cadiz and did great damage 
besides to the coasts of Spain. On his return Elizabeth, on the 
22nd October, 1596, created Lord Howard Earl of Nottingham, 
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the second title of the Mowbrays, which had become extinct in the 
Berkeleys, the representatives of the younger Mowbray heiress. 
James I. in 1618 granted the Earl the precedence of the first Earl 
of Nottingham of the Mowbray family over all Farls created 
since. On the mad insurrection of the Earl of Essex he was sent to 
make him prisoner, in which he succeeded, and the same year he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for the office of Earl 
Marshal. James I. confirmed him in his post of Lord Admiral, 
and he acted as Lord Steward at the coronation. He was alsosent 
as Ambassador to Spain, and had 15,000/. allowed him for his 
expenses. At his departure thence he received 20,000/. in presents, 
besides a pension of 12,000 crowns to himself and 30,000 among 
his followers. But he was much too indiscreet a talker for sucha 
position, and on his return he met with a very cool reception from the 
King. His cousin Northampton complained of this weakness in 
him, which he attributed to vanity, and had a great contempt of 
his abilities. However, he was sufficiently in favour at the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth to be appointed to attend the bride to 
church on the /eft side, Prince Charles walking on the right, and 
he convoyed the bride and bridegroom with his fleet to the Conti- 
nent. In 1619, on account of his great age, he resigned 
the post of Lord Admiral. The King on that occasion re- 
mitted to him a debt of 1,800/. and settled a pension on him 
of 1,000/. a year. He died at Haling House, near Croydon, 
December 14, 1624, aged eighty-four. Old Fuller says of 
him :—“ An hearty gentleman, and cordial to his Sovereign, of 
a most proper person, one reason why Queen Elizabeth (who 
though she did not value a jewel by, valued it the more for, a 
fair case) reflected so much upon him...... True it is he was 
no deep seaman (not to be expected from one of his extraction), 
but had skill enough to know those who had more skill than him- 
self, and to follow their instructions. His place was of great 
profit, though great his necessary, vast his voluntary expenses, 
keeping (as I have read) seven standing houses at the same time, 
—at London, Reigate, Effingham, Blechingley, &c., so that the 
wonder is not great if he died not very wealthy.” He 
was twice married, and the Queen and courtiers of James ridi- 
culed the old Admiral and his young wife, his youngest son 
Charles being born when he was seventy-six years old. With 
the death of this Charles, who was the third Earl of Nottingham, 
and espoused the cause of the Parliament in the Civil War, the 
Earldom became extinct in 1681, and the Barony of Howard of 
Effingham devolved on his cousin, Francis Howard, great grandson 
of Sir William Howard, second son of the first Baron, and brother 
of the hero of the Armada. His son Francis was created Earl of 
Effingham, December 8, 1731, but this Earldom also became 
extinct in 1816, and the Barony of Howard of Effingham devolved 
on Kenneth Alexander Howard, descended from the next brother of 
the first Earl of Effingham. ‘The Earldom of Effingham was re- 
vived in his person January 27, 1837, and the present Earl, Henry 
Howard, is his son. 

We must next notice the Suffolk branch of the Howards, 
descended from Lord Thomas Howard, eldest son of Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk (executed by Elizabeth), by his second wife, 
Margaret Audley. He inherited his maternal (Audley) estates 
in Hertfordshire. He was summoned as Baron Howard de Walden, 
October 24, 1597, and July 21, 1603, created-Earl of Suffolk, 
having been restored in blood in the 27th of Elizabeth. He wasin 
the Armada fight, and was knighted on the occasion by his relative 
the Lord Admiral. He was also a brave sea officer, and was 
first summoned as a Peer in reward for ‘iis services in the 
Cadiz expedition. In 1597 he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
and assisted his relative the Admiral in the capture of the Earl of 
Essex, and he sat on the Earl's trial, being then Constable of the 
Tower of London. After the accession of James he was made one 
of the Commissioners for the office of Earl Marshal, Lord Chamber- 
lain, and was one of those who discovered Guy Fawkes in the 
Parliament cellars. In 1613 he was constituted Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and on July 11, 1614, Lord High 
Treasurer of England. He was twice married, but had children 
only by his second wife, Catherine, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Sir Henry Knevet, of CuArtton in Wiltshire, the present seat of 
the Suffolk family. This lady was notorious for her rapacious 
greed for money, and to her is attributed by contemporaries the 
shameful embezzlements and extortions by which her husband’s 
career was disgraced. One of his daughters, Lady Frances, was 
the infamous Countess of Essex, who on her divorce from him 
married the favourite Rochester, and came to such ignominy with 
him as Countess of Somerset. After the fall of his son-in-law the 
Earl of Suffolk was accused of embezzling the money paid for the 


from the Treasuryship, and he and his wife sent to the Tower. Af 
an investigation he was fined 30,000/. and released. Plea; 
inability to pay the fine, a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of his estate ; but the wily Earl evaded this 
making over a great partof it to the (second) Earl of Salisbury, who 
had married one of his daughters, and to his brother Lord Willian 
Howard, so that thefine got reduced to 7,000/. The Earl died at hig 
house at Charing Cross (the present Northumberland House), May 
28, 1626. His second son, Thomas (who inherited his mother’, 
estate of Charlton) was created Lord Howard of Charlton (Wilts), 
and Viscount Andover (Hants), January 23, 1622; and Earl of 
Berkshire, February 7, 1626. ‘The Earl of Suffolk's seventh gop 
Sir Edward Howard, Knight of the Bath, was created April 19 
1628, Baron Howard of Escrick, the estate of Escrick in Yorkshire 
having been left him by his uncle Sir Thomas Knevet. Hetookg 
very active part against the King in the Civil War, became ay 
ardent Republican, was returned for Carlisle after the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and sat in the Council of State of the Common. 
wealth, but was detected in receiving bribes, and expelled from 
both Council and Parliament and fined 10,0001. He died in 1675, 
His eldest son Edward was nearly the only Englishman of position 
who deserted to Charles [[. on his Worcester expedition, but he dig] 
before his father. His younger son William, who became thin 
Lord Howard of Escrick, was active against the Catholics at the 
time of the alleged Popish Plot in the reign of Charles IL., and 
voted for the condemnation of his relative Lord Stafford. He after. 
wards turned witness against his friends Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sydney on their trial, the latter having a mortgage on his estate, 
and he being in desperate circumstances and in danger himself 
of losing his head for an alleged plot. He died in 1694, and the 
barony expired with the death of his son and successor Charles (who 
had been proceeded against but not tried for bigamy by the House of 
Lords) in 1715. The estate had been then so completely dissipated 
that it is said the remaining heiress, Anne, fifth child of the first 
Lord, who married Charles Hloward, Ear] of Carlisle, only brought 
as her portion a scarlet cloth bed, still shown at Naworth Castle, 
James Howard, grandson of the first Earl of Suffolk, who su. 
ceeded as third Earl in 1640, espoused the cause of the Parlis. 
ment and adhered to the Presbyterian party. On his death in 
1689 without male issue the barony of Howard of Walden fell into 
abeyance between his two daughters and coheirs, and has ult- 
mately vested in the Ellis family, Barons Seaford, in Sussex, who 
represent through several heiresses one of the daughters. The 
Suffolk earldom continued in the descendants of the eldest son of 
the first Earl until the death of Henry Howard, the tenth Earl, 
without issue in 1745. Henry the sixth Earl had been created 
Baron Chesterford and Earl of Bindon in his father’s lifetime, but 
these titles became extinct on the death of his son the seventh 
Earl of Suffolk in 1722. On the extinction of the first line 
of Earls of Suffolk in 1745 the title devolved on Henry Bowe 
Howard, fourth Earl of Berkshire, descended from the second son of 
the first Earl of Suffolk. ‘This branch had been cavaliers in the 
Civil War. The present (seventeenth) Earl of Suffolk and (tenth) 
of Berkshire, Charles John Howard, is the descendant of Philip 
Howard, a younger son of the first Earl of Berkshire. 

With the Carlisle and Corby branches we must conclude our out 
line of the Howard history. These spring from Lord William Howard 
(“ Belted Will” or ‘*Bauld Wylie”), the Lord Warden of the 
Western Marches under James L., and Elizabeth, sister and coheires 
of George, Lord Dacre of Gillesland, called “ Bessie wi’ the braid 
apron ” (alluding to her possessions), whose sister was married to 
Lord William’s brother, Philip Earl of Arundel, from whom he 
obtained the Naward or Nawvorth Castle estate, Cumberland, and 
also Hinderskelle, in Yorkshire, where stands the present Castle 
Howard, Corby Castle, &c. Lord William was third son of 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and negt brother to the first 
Earl of Suffolk. He was restored in blood in 1603, and died im 
August, 1640. His second son, Sir Francis Howard, of Corby 
Castle, Cumberland, was the ancestor of the present Howards of 
Corby. Charles Howard, grandson of Lord William’s eldest 
son Philip, was a Colonel in the service of the Parliament 
during the Civil War, and became particularly attached 
the fortunes of Cromwell, who summoned him as Viscount 
Howard to his “ other House.” After the downfall of the Crom- 
wells he began to think of the restoration of Charles II. and c0- 
operated in that event. After it he was created, April 30, 1661, Baron 
Dacre of Gillesland (Cumberland), Viscount Howard of Morpeth, 
Northumberland, and Karl of Carlisle. He was also Ambassadot 
to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and Governor of Jamaica, aud 
died in 1685. The Carlisle Howards, like the Suffolk Howards, 





delivery of the cautionary towns by the Dutch, and he was dismissed 


have held a respectable secondary rank in the ministries and 
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ities of England since that time. Frederick, the fifth Earl, a 
man of considerable literary acquirements, had the fatal taste for 

bling, and by this means and other extravagance very seri- 
ously injured the family position. His grandson, George William 
Frederick, the seventh and present Earl, has done much to retrieve 
the fortunes and restore the credit of the family, and is the popular 
[Lonl-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The adherence of the main branch to the older and unpopular 
form of Christianity has cut the Dukes off from active politics, 
and the Protestant branches have of late years accomplished little 
yorthy of note. Still the Howards won Flodden and commanded 

inst the Armada, they have been almost invariably respectable, 
and most Englishmen would hear with pleasure that a long 
minority and a great alliance had rehabilitated a house shorn of 
late years of much of the splendour which should accompany rank 


go high and so long enjoyed. 








RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN AMERICA. 
{From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
Washington, August 12, 1864. 


Tar New York papers which will reach London with this letter 
will contain all the meagre but sufficient information that we have 
at the North concerning recent naval and military events. 


From the war [ turn to a subject which, judging by the latest 
London papers that have reached us, has more interest for you— 
railway travelling in the United States. Your discussion of the 
various modes in which it is possible to save yourselves from being 
knocked on the head and thrown out on the track, and at the same 
time to secure ‘‘ modest girls” from being affronted with foul 
language from ‘“ half-drunken men,” has at once provoked our 
mirth and awakened our sympathy. Having once used railway- 
carriages like yours, and having many years ago substituted for 
them cars in which comfort, convenience, economy, and privacy— 
mark the last—are almost perfectly attained, we cannot but be both 
amused and sorry at your rejection of these cars, and at your reasons 
for rejecting them. The principal of these reasons is very well put 
in the following extract from a letter signed ‘ B. N. §.,” which 
appeared in the London Daily News, and which has been repub- 
lished here as a curiosity :— 

“ The saloon system is not only thoroughly American, but American in 
that aspect of American character which is most opposed to English 
tastes and habits. The Americans live in public, shunning seclusion 
and retirement if not with morbid dread, at all events with instinctive 
aversion. What is known in this country by the privacy of domestic 
life is practically unknown in the great cities on the other side of the 
Atlantic. And as the permanent home of an American is usually an 
hotel, so his travelling home is very naturally a saloon car or saloon 
steamer. But all this is entirely un-English.” 

I quote this passage not only because it is germane to the sub- 
ject, but because it gives me the best possible occasion for saying 
something about the view which it presents of our national cha- 
racter,—a view which is generally, if not universally entertained by 
those Europeans who are entirely ignorant or superficially informed 
with regard to the people of this country. This view is so mon- 
strously incorrect as not even to be within the bounds of caricature. 
It is simply and positively the absolute reverse of the truth. “ The 
Americans” are not gregarious ; they do not live in public ; they 
do not shun seclusion and retirement ; the privacy of domestic life 
is mot unknown on this “side of the Atlantic” (leaving out 
Mexico, South America, and the Canadas, for which I do not 
undertake to speak), but on the contrary is more earnestly sought, 
and in particular, and upon British evidence, is more entirely 
respected than it is in Great Britain. To say that ‘‘the perma- 
nent home of an American is usually an hotel” is to make either 
an assertion known not to be true or one not known to be true. 
I gladly admit that when made, as it so often is, by British 
Writers, it belongs to the latter category, and is due to a union of 
ignorance and indifference upon its subject. Know, then, that an 
“American,” if he is so unfortunate as to live at an hotel or a 
boarding-house, never thinks of calling it home, but ruefully 
speaks of himself as a homelessman. An “ American” (marvellous 
and incomprehensible creature that he is !) desires first of all things 
a house of his own, and that only he calls a home. We have a 
proverb here that no house is big enough for two families, and in 
vain has the effort been made here by visionary architects to put 
up houses in which people may live upon the Parisian plan. If a 

man here can live by himself he insists upon having his home at 
least like Paul in his own hired house. He will have his own roof ; 
he loves his own hearth. Hence those acres upon acres, those 
mile-long lines of houses in New York, whose monotonous comfort 


and respectability so weary eyes enamoured of the social contrasts 
of Europe. But not only does the “ American” seek isolation in 
regard to domestic affairs ; he does not regard himself as thoroughly 
and perfectly ‘‘ homed,” according to the Yankee ideal, unless he 
owns his dwelling-house. In this matter (I of course am speaking 
of the great mass and not of the exceptions) his philosophy is 
“Touchstone's,” “a poor thing, Sir, but mine own.” The old home- 
stead is that to which his heart clings most dearly under all vicis- 
situdes of life, and the Act known as the Homestead Law, 
which seeks to induce westward emigration by giving, and to 
a certain extent protecting, a plot of ground for a permanent 
family home, is a purely Yankee device appealing strongly 
to Yankee instincts. ‘The Yankee not only loves his home and 
seeks domestic seclusion, but he is extremely reluctant to admit 
strangers within that charmed circle. Hence it is that we have 
such large hotels and so many of them. For, owing to the vast- 
ness of our country and the much travelling to which we are com- 
pelled, food and lodging for travellers must be had ; and owing to 
our love of domestic privacy, united to the comfortable condition 
of our people as a whole, we have very few lodging-houses, because 
we have few, almost none, of that class of people who with you 
take lodgers. People here who are in the condition of life which 
furnishes your lodging-house keepers are so well to do and so sen- 
sitive about their domestic privacy that they will not have a 
stranger in the house with them. Only the going into it in a 
large way as a regular business, or the pinch of unaccustomed 
poverty, ever induces people here to share their home with other 
people. And as to the very keepers of hotels, I speak from 
knowledge when I say that their families do not appear at the 
public table or even take their meals in the public dining-room, 
but live by themselves in entire seclusion from the guests of the 
house. 

Having travelled in both carriages and cars, I can assure you 
that as to seclusion and privacy the advantages of the car over 
the carriage are very great. And if my readers will but reflect 
a moment the truth of this proposition, which at first may seem to 
some of them paradoxical, will becomeclear. Let any one of them 
answer to himself where is he most alone, most free from the intru- 
sion of looks and of personal criticism, in a railway-carriage with 
from one to fivestrangers, or in Cheapside or Pall Mall at noonday 
with five hundred? If we had our choice at the theatre or 
the opera we should make up our own party and take a nice 
private-box. This is the next best thing to having the perform- 
ance in your own house. But as the latter is impossible except 
to kings and princes, and as the private-box arrangement is 
within the reach of very few, we go to the open theatre. Again, 
suppose going alone or with a single companion, we had a choice 
between sitting in the open theatre and being shut up, locked up, 
during the performance in a private box with balf-a-dozen strangers 
whom we never saw before, and of whom we knew nothing, in 
which situation should we deem ourselves most secluded, least 
liable to observation, most free to enjoy ourselves to our 
liking ? In the open theatre I take it. Under such cir- 
cumstances the contact in the private box would be too 
close, the forced endurance of strange company in the same 
little apartment would be annoying, while in the crowd of the 
open house we and our little party would be to all intents and 
purposes alone. So in railway travelling, if we could make a party 
and fill a carriage, well,—that is the next best thing to a special 
train. But if we cannot do that, which leaves us most to ourselves, 
—to be locked up in a little box with five utter strangers, three of 
them facing us, or to sit in a room in which there are sixty, noone 
of whom faces us, and the face of no one of whom we need see 
unless we.choose? For in the open cars of this country the seats 
all face one way, and the traveller, unless he chooses to do other- 
wise, sees only the backs of his fellow-travellers, who, unless he 
desires it, do not become in ‘atiy sense his companions. He is no 
more exposed to intrusion from them, feels their presence no more, 
than if he and they were walking at the same time in the throng 
that fills Broadway. 

There is much more to the purpose which might be said upon 
this subject ; but my assigned limits are almost reached, and I 
can but touch lightly on one or two points more. I read the pas- 
sage which is the occasion of this letter just after I took my 
seat for a journey of ten hours and a half at a stretch without 
change of cars, and I was led by it to observe the incidents of my 
travel a little more closely than usual, but I must omit or postpone 
the mention of nearly all of them. My fellow-passengers were the 
ordinary miscellaneous company that fills a car in this country. 
Among them were half-a-dozen officers, gne of them a colonel, and 





a serjeant of cavalry whose rugged cheek had been laid open by a 
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sabre gash but lately healed. Looking at them closely as they|he thought that they had forgotten his portmanteau! f, . an 
went in and out when the train stopped for water or inspection [| that portmanteau he had a check in his pocket which gop . tangles 
noticed that but few, hardly half-a-dozen, belonged to the culti-| him payment, not only for the thing itself if it were ipjure 
vated classes, There were no ladies in this car, But during the | but for damages caused by any unreasonable delay in its deliy house 
whole journey I heard not one word, saw not one act which would | And now this matter of bag and baggage has been so simplifit thither 
have been found unpleasant in the most punctilious drawing-room | and systematized that you can send to an express office, buy you beds * 
in the world. Yes, I did see one. One man spat on the floor of | railway tickets there and have at the same time all your] we 
the car, and only one. For I observed closely as I left the car, checked from your house to your place of destination, and Whether oat in 
which being in the first morning train was as neat as a new pin | you go ten miles or a hundred not see or know anything about te 
when we entered it, and when I left it there was but this one | until you find it in your room on your arrival, Damage in thiy ~ 
defilement. Had the road been in the South or the extreme | case, too, is paid by the express company, even for unreasonablp (it dic 
West the case would have been different. But the South is filled | delay. ‘The cost of this entire relief from care is about a shilj oy 
with chivalric high-bred gentlemen, as Mr. Beresford Hope will tell | sterling on each article for thirty miles, the cost diminishing in up * 
you, and the extreme West is our—nay, Europe’s—Australia. But | proportion as the distance increases. = 
had “a half-drunken man” or any man done or said what} The silence among fellow-travellers here which I noticed in my te 
would have annoyed “a modest girl,” he would have been very last letter is merely the result of the Yankee’s disposition to keep co 
quickly put by himself in a baggage-car, if not left to himself by | himself to himself and not to talk with strangers unless there is Occ. tha ‘ 
the roadside. But such incidents are to all intents and purposes | sion. On the journey to which I referred I noticed sitting just befor + 
unknown here. Modest girls can and do travel here hundreds of | me on the opposite side a negro. He was evidently one of the bal , 
miles alone by rail as undisturbed by rudeness as if they were at | poorest and humblest of his humble race, not a lovely creature {y oh 
home, finding also every man ready to be their respectful servant. look upon either in person or in dress. He would not have te 
1 noticed also that in this car, except two pairs who came in as old | ventured to take a seat in any car but that, unless he had gon rn ‘ 
acquaintances, no two men spoke together during the whole long | into one which contained some negro soldiers which were on og <t 
journey. ‘lhe Americans” are very reserved in this respect, | train. A gentleman came in and took the seat behind him, oq in 
and are shy of opening conversation with people to whom they | after one of the authorized vendors of fruit and confectionery why on fo 
have not had the honour of an introduction, unless occasion | are permitted on all our railways passed through the car, and the that 1 
calls for communication, and then they talk as freely as if | gentleman bought three fine peaches of him. Before he ate ong dothe 
they had known each other for years, and, whatever their | himself he leaned over and offered them to the negro, and I notiogd eons 
various conditions in life, upon terms of perfect equality. Mr. | that he contrived that Sambo should take the finest one. Noy make 
‘Trollope noticed this reserve and complained of it. He is right ;| the gentleman was known to me by sight and name, though] Indee 
the Yankee carries, I think, to excess the English reserve common |®m not acquainted with him, and there probably is not in th night 
to him and to his British cousin. As we sped along we heard a little | whole country a stronger opponent than he is known to be of on 
snap like that of a whip. ‘The check-string had been pulled. We | social intermingling between the negro and the white, or of givi comps 
turned our heads, and looking through the rear window saw that | the former any political status. This I thought of after the litth famil 
the string had not only been pulled but parted. The coupling | incident which I have related, and which seemed to me to haves heard 
between our car and that behind (the last on the train) had | bearing upon the assertion often made in Europe that “ Amer. ing « 
become unhitched, and the car was of course left behind. We | cams,” and especially we of the North, “ hate the negro.” the j 
might have gone on no one knows how long, at least until the| On again, and wecome tothe broad mouth of the Susquehanna; nothi 
conductor came through the train again, and the car have been left | too broad, too deep to be bridged. But we don't leave the can, 
until a collision had ensued, had it not been for that check-string, | The whole train goes over in three parallel lines on an immeny 
which nobody pulled,—nobody had time to pull, but which was of | platform or flat boat, propelled by steam, with three tracks laid 
course pulled by the car itself as it fell away from the train. This | upon it upon which the cars are run. On again, and we reach 
check-string, this simple, common-sense contrivance, of which you | Baltimore, but still keep our cars. ‘hey are drawn round t 
are so shy, for fear your trains should be subject to continual, cause- | another station through the outskirts of the city, five large horse Tas 
less, and of course dangerous stoppage, is never abused among us, or | being harnessed tandem to each car. The horses are guided outra 
vainly used. Are the Briton’s nerves so much less steady than the | entirely by the voice, and a horn is loudly blown at short interval = 
Yankee's that he can't be trusted to cry “ Port the helm?” I don’t | to give warning that the cars are coming. gene 
believe it. A YANKEE. A fresh engine, and on we dash again. We are now on the impo 
Baltimore and Ohio road, against which General Lee's forces have Gene 
New York, August 20, 1864. | frequently “ operated,” and which is under military supervision, Eur 
Ir my letter of August 13 reached London in time for publi- | I am two hundred miles south of my home and am weary of my pleas 
cation my readers may remember my telling how the last car of | ten hours’ journey,—hungry, too, for this train affords no time for toric: 
the train in which I went from New York to Washington fell | luncheon. ‘Ihe heat is intense, and the strong breeze made by our majo 
behind into what would have been a perilous position, had it not | quick passage is like the breath of a furnace. I look at my watch, as 
been for the check-string which the car itself pulled. We stopped, | see that in little more than half an hour we shall be due in leave 
backed, and in less than five minutes heard the welcome cry of | Washington, and am cheering myself with the prospect of a bath, that 
* All right !” and on we went. When we turned our heads at the | a dinner, and a bed, when a sudden check, a swaying motion,s Frat 
snap of the string one or two cried “ Hallo, we've left the ladies | crushing sound, three or four quick heavy thuds, and we stop und 
behind ;” for the car which uncoupled was the ladies’ car—an ‘‘in- | short. All in our car spring to their feet and go out, We tun 
stitution” which judging from the Spectator of July 16, is unknown | meet the ladies streaming out of their car in alarm; but by | 
to you. No such antipathy to a special provision for theircomfort | when we tell them to keep their sets, that whatever ha errr 
as you mention is felt by women here, butthe contrary. A ladies’ | happened is over, they all go quie'ly back like good, brave infi 
car is attached to every train that leaves a principal station. | girls as they are. In a deep cut, where with a shameful as 
This car is of course always the freshest and most comfortable in | parsimony not peculiar to this company only a singe track nen\ 
the train, and is generally the last or the next to the last. But it} has been laid, two passenger trains have run slap into each loos 
is not filled entirely with ladies, gentlemen accompanying ladies | other. Luckily neither was running at full speed, but as it is ont 
having of course a right to entcr it. And if the train be crowded | there are death and ruin. We see the hegrid sight of a man with stalk 
after the principal station is left, even single gentlemen get admit- | his head and half his body protruding from between two cats, eitis 
tance, the conductor usually contriving without giving offence that | where he seems to be crushed as flat as paper; yet he lives and wou 
only such men enter it as will be agrecable to its fair inmates. I| looks at us imploringly. There is instantly apparent a lack of Gen 
will add here that one objection does occur to me against your | systematic provision for such an emergency. Men do not fall into that 
using the check-string which does not obtain with us,— that is the | their places; there is no recognized subordination,—in fact no one in t 
unprotected British female, with whose traits and habits inimita- | to take command, for no one in authority appears. The conductors scly 
ble John Leech has made us so well acquainted. The unprotected | have both fled. But in an instant, as it seems, three men with dail 
female is a purely British “ institution,” which has not taken root | axes are hewing away at the end of the car where the crushed mer 
in our soil. There are a very few here, but like other luxuries | man looked mutely out upon us. A few blows show, however, how the 
they are imported. Any woman born and bred in this country | long it will take to relieve him thus, ‘Then it occurs to one or two and 
may be safely trusted in a car with a check-string. In the only | that in spite of the ruin the cars may be uncoupled and moved back hyn 
instance in which I ever heard of the improper use of this | alittle one by one. ‘They call upon all to help, and all come instantly gra 
guard a man was the culprit. A Frenchman going north- | as if obeying superior orders. ‘They work with a will and with intel- pub 
ward by the Hudson River Railway stopped the train because | ligence, and the cars in a few minutes—two or three—are diseu- her 
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a rr . . 
tangled and moved back. Two men are killed, one seriously 
to} 


house in sight. 
beds spread down stairs, stimulants and water ready. ‘The army 


surgeons t 
out intraders. 
gvarms of workmen on a hand-ear from the next station. But 


ghat is to be done? Jt will take two days to remove that wreck 
(it did take more), there is only one track, and already, before 


up on each side of the scene of our disaster, one of them filled 
with rebel prisoners of war. It is decided that a ucw track must be 
aid around the ruin, beginning of course far distant on each side, 
that the curve may not be too great; and the constructor thinks 
that he can do this in three or four hours. Night has come 
on, and the woodwork of the broken cars is torn off and 
built into bonfires to light the workmen. Four hours stretch into 
fye, six, and the track is not half laid. It is decided that the 
waiting trains cannot be backed twenty miles each way, and so the 
work must goon. It is a strange sight, those brawny half clad 
men working in light of the blazing ruins, with two hundred people 
watching and anxiously waiting upon their labour. ‘The night 
wears on, it is two, three, four o'clock, and without shelier, with- 
out food, aving only grass or sand to sit upon, the dew so heavy 
that we have to go to the bonfires once an hour or so to dry our 
dothes, we remain there eleven weary hours. ‘Thirty of us are 
women, some of whom have little children with them; but they 
make themselves as comfortable as possible, and utter no complaint. 
Indeed in all that crowd I heard net one murmur through that 
night, although censure was sharp enough upon the conductor who 
was the cause of the eecident. He will be punished, and the 
company will have heavy damages to pay to the wounded and the 
families of the killed. At last the welcome whistle and rumble are 
heard, we throng into the train, and at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing enter Washington, at which your correspondent rejoices with 
the joy of a man who has had but two hours sleep in sixty, and 
nothing to eat or drink in twenty-two. A YANKEE. 





M. FAZY AND THE GENEVAN RIOTS. 
[From our SpecrtaL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


Geneva, August 29 


29, 1864. 

Tats city has just been the scene of a most wanton and shocking 
outrage. It is true that Geneva is a microscopic State,—its politics 
camot be expected to command general interest and to excite 
general sympathies amidst the many complications of immense 
importance which at this moment are before the world. What is 
Geneva to most persons more than a mere speck on the map of 
Europe—a speck associated indeed in the minds of many with 
pleasant visions of bewitching scenery, and of some few with his- 
torical reminiscences of some antiquarian curiosity, but for the 
majority, as regards its present interests and politics, not merely 
an accidental blank, but a blank which they are quite willing to 
leave such. Small as Geneva is, I do not hesitate, however, to say 
that owing to its geographical position close upon the confines of 
France, the well-known existence of parties ready to promote 
under given circumstances its fusion into that country, and the in- 
tense exasperation which has been produced amongst the citizens 
by the disgraceful event of this week, public attention well de- 
serves to be called to its politics. Indeed every time I revisit this 
infinitesimal State of very singular conditions, absorbed as it is inte 
one city which can match now with the great capitals of the Conti- 
hent in the display of its palaces and the glare of an ostentatious 
luxury that goes hand in hand with a flashing display of demo- 
cratic recklessness and licentious turbulence, [I cannot resist the 
stale trick of conjuring up in my mind a spirit of some ancient 
citizen, and fancying to myself the bewilderment with which he 


Geneva has undergone. The once Holy Zion of Puritan saints, 
that community of God-fearing bigots whose hearts were steeped 
in the acute acid of an austere Fatalism, men who conceived them- 
selves to be daily walking in the eyes of a vindictive God, and 


inercilessly His enemies, sombre, stern, uncompromising ascetics of 
the Sabbatarian school, who looked on every recreation as sinful, 
and would tolerate no relaxation beyond prayer-meetings and 
hymning, all this is at present a thing as wholly swept away as the 
grave decorum and reverence for Elders which once made up the 
public life of Geneva. 
here ina manner and degree which do not exist in any modern 





jajured. and mary have bruises and contusions. ‘There is but one 
The dead and seriously wounded are borne 
thither, and we find hospitable preparation already made for them, 


ake possession, aud place a sentry at the door to keep | 
The telegraph soon brings up official persons and | 


they could be stopped hy telegraph, three immense trains have come | 


Would look npon the transformation in every sense which his | 


daily watched with terror for a fancied sign from Him to smite | 


Now the wildest democracy is enthroned | 


| community ; for it is not the democracy of America or France or 
the rest of Switzerland, but the unmitigated democracy which 
existed in Athens, admits the whole sovercign people to direct and 
ungraduated participation both in the legislative and executive 
functions of Government, to the entire absence of those subdivi- 
sions and distinctions which elsewhere all modern socicty have 


adopted insome shape or otheras necessary institutions for the sound 
working of their political machinery. All these improvements have 
been entirely repudiated by the framers of the Genevese Constitu- 
tion of 1846, and the result is a state of things which isa political 
curiosity, and makes a visit to Geneva in my opinion the best 
possible foot note which any realer of ‘Thueydides can append 
to his text ; for here he will alone be able to look upon a whole 
community convened tu nultuously to take judgment by a single 

vote in a single assembly on a point of executive administration— 
| the members of which are named by poll—and here alone he will 
| find a living example of that problem in Athenian story how a 
| people of turbulent freemen could succumb for years beneath the 
| tbsolute ascendancy of some individual demagogue, who ruled like 
|atyrant without being apparently invested with any palpable 
power for authority above those of his fellow-citizens. ‘The Agora 
of Athens and Cleon become plainly intelligible by the illustra- 
tion of Geneva under the ferule of James Fazy. 

The revolution of 1846 was mainly the work of this politician, who 
then contrived to assume the leading position in his native place 
through his intimate connection with the triumphant party of Radi- 
cals, and this position he succeeded in keeping so firmly for a number 
of years that political power during that time was as absolutely con- 
centrated in James Fazy as if he were a declared dictator. But so 
reckless and so unscrupulous was the use to which he applied his 
ascendancy—above all, so scandalously improvident, not to say 
shamefully corrupt, was the expenditure of the State Treasury— 
that of late years the respectable sections of the Radical party, 
although not abandoning their particular principles, drew away from 
M. Fazy. Since 1846 the canton of Geneva, with its 70,000 
citizens at the outside, has contracted debts to the amount of 
twenty millions of francs, chiefly for public works, which have been 
allotte| to M. Fazy’s private friends, while that gentleman got 
himself a piece of ground voted in the most prized quarter of the 
city as a reward for his services to the Republic, whereon he has 
erected a splendid mansion in which he established a public 
gambling-table. ‘The consequence of such a cynical disregard of 
all decency was that a coalition of the old Genevese party and of 
the respectable Radicals combined at the last three elections to 
return to the Council of State (which is the executive body) men 
of Radical politics, but to reject M. Fazy personally. In this way 
the once absolute demagogue found himself three times ignominiously 
defeated in a signal manner, and it was to blot out the stigma 
of these rejections that M. Fazy screwed up all the strength of his 
partizans on the recent occasion of an election to fill up a vacancy 
in the Council of State. Now the opposite party entered upon this 
contest with so little wish to make it a fight for Reaction against 
the Democratic Constitution that they offered to support any 
candidate the Radicals might start short of M. Fazy. This of 
course did not suit this gentleman, and the contest accordingly 
proceeded, when on opening the electoral urns on Monday, the 22nd 
August, the Bureau of Inspection found that M. Chenevitre, the 
Independent candidate, was returned by a majority of 337. Im- 
mediately the majority of this Bureau, being adherents of M. Fazy, 
ventured to make the outrageous proposition to set aside the election. 
A more flagrant violation of legality cannot be conceived than this 
preposterous attempt. It was simply a proposed coup d'état. Ac- 
etal et of citizens, and amongst them were the most 











respectable members of the community, men of family and station, 
hastened to the Council of State to protest against such a proceed- 
ing, and the result was that about three o'clock the customary pro- 
cession, headed by cantonal functionaries in their robes of office 
and followed by a file of the winning candidate's friends, sallied 
forth from the ‘Town Hall to make proclamation of the poll as 
verified by the Bureau of Inspection in the various quarters of the 
‘city. At this point of the story [ wish to say that the account I 
am going to give of what occurred has becn arrived at by personal 
inquiry from a number of individuals who are thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and who were present on the occasion, I myself did not 
get into Geneva till the day following the outrage. ‘The procession, 
‘after making proclamation at the usual spots in the old town, 

crossed the great bridge to the right bank of the Rhone and pro- 

ceeded past the Hotel des Bergues in the direction of the railway 

station. I have taken great pains to ascertain the nature of this 
| crowd, and every one testifies to its being perfectly peaceable and 
It was composed in fact in great part of gentle- 


' quite unarmed. 
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t men, personal friends of M. Chenevitre. Arrived opposite the | cular benefit of M. Fazy and his companions,—as a Property out of ee 
English church this crowd was encountered by a body of men who, | which they have been busy in appropriating as much Wealth ag —_ 
f} fresh from storming the Arsenal of Grand Pré, fired a volley upon | they can suck, it would be absurd to credit them with patriotigy, ist , 
it without challenge, without warning, without provocation. | That the French Emperor should one morning, at M, Fazy’s inyj, - 
4 Between wounded and killed there were about twenty persons | tation, march into Geneva and annex it by conquest is not indead ad 
| brouglit down, all of them in the unarmed crowd, for there is not | likely to happen, but what reason is there to assume that those who etl 
4 one Radical who can show a scratch which might confirm the | have shown themselves so devoid of all humanity as ‘leliberately fh 
impudent assertion that the firing had been in self-defence. | to shoot down unarmed and defenceless men, out of revenge for g da 
| Nor was this wanton slaughter in the street all. ‘The Radi-| lost election, should shrink in their vindictiveness at Confirmed ce 
F cals fired actually in cold blood across the river, killing one | defeat from making demonstrations in favour of an Unexation ty ont 
ral poor man who was standing near the Hotel Metropole, while it | which it is notorious many of them are disposed, and which ag ogp, © x M 
1" was only by great exertions that some of the intoxicated rabble | tainly is coveted by their especial friends in France? It jg this ae 
\ were prevented from discharging three guns loaded with grape- | danger of driving reckless and unscrupulous men to acts Which, jus ss 4 
shot upon the fugitives as they were huddled on the bridge. If | because they may prove dangerous to Swiss interests would hare fe 
i ever there was a murder it was that of these defenceless beings shot | attraction for them, that makes men look grave. In spite of theg 5 sas 
i down from behind shelter by men who had laid deliberately an | embarrassmeuts, however, such is the public indignation, not merely s mu 
: ambuscade for them, and it is impossible to conceive a more | in Geneva but in Switzerland generally, that the Federal authoy. rem 
F atrocious outrage. On receiving the volley the crowd retreated | ties seem to be plucking up heart to proceed with due severity, Itjg oe wi 
fi hurriedly back to the Town Hall, and there amidst frantic | indeed of very great importance that no weakness should be shown “oi ‘ 
f) screams that they would not be shot down like driven game|in asserting the power of the law, for in a few weeks a gocong a 
i stormed the great arsenal, and having armed themselves threw | election must take place, and to such a pitch is the resentmeg ‘A 
up barricades. Until late in the night from either side of | wrought of all true citizens of Geneva that it is to be apprehendal titia § 
; the river the rival parties eyed each other angrily, and | they will on that occasion be prepared to fight M. Fazy’s mob jg two pi 
threatened to make the streets run red with blood, when at] the streets, and wreak vengeance on them for their past acts if the ho 

last the efforts of some zealous peacemakers succeeded in| they are in a condition again to behave as they have done. It jg had n 

bringing about a truce. Meanwhile the Federal Government at | felt that the state of things in Geneva has become intolerable fg real 1 

Berne, informed by telegraph of what had happened, despatched | all men of respectability and character, and that the independeng of the 

Commissioners with troops, and on Tuesday afternoon Geneva was | of the old city so often triumphantly asserted is now being mog that ¢ 

in their occupation. Were the thing to rest here it would not! insidiously undermined from within by men who, if not all of able 7 

deserve notice, especially in the foreign press. It would sink to| them conscious traitors, are most certainly mischievous citizens search 

the level of a mere street riot of chance occurrence, a thing of no} There is as fine a sense of civic worth and liberty in these of ool 

lasting consequences. In my opinion it would be a great mistake | burghers of Geneva as ever existed in any community, and it would the wl 

to apply this estimate to what has occurred. The blood of old} be a crying shame to see this ancient commonwealth strangled audac’ 

Geneva is thoroughly excited at the outrage which has been com- | by the noxious presence of a band of parasitical adventurers. earls | 

mitted, and is boiling at fever heat with a thirst to see the culprits W.C.C, pected 

brought to justice. I have seen more than one popular demonstra- so S0—ooO to be 

tion in divers countries, but [ must say that I never belield one BOOKS. some § 

more solemn, more visibly penetrated with a palpitating sense of To be 
deep emotion, than that which attended the burial of those who WONDROUS STRANGE.* tions 

fell victims to this dastardly assault. More than ten thousand Ix te the endeoveur of the euthor of this beck~an andes Charl 

people of all classes crowded the churchyard to see the last honours attended with a cortain limited measure of succeas—to combine Lady 

rendered to their murdered icllow-citizens, and on T mingled the strong interests and startling scenes of a sensation novel with the si 

aye ei peng honed on all sides expressions of deep resent- literary care and refinement,—with carefully studied characters strens 

ment against the assassins. I afterwards walked about the town. anda high standard of feeling and duty. Instead of the “ broad anion 

- - the old quarters ~ on were closed, but when I came on brush and dirty colours” with which the sensation novelists usually it, al 

the right bank of the Rhone the political feeling of the suburb was lay on their paint, Mrs. Newby—as we sce the authoressis called appro 

sufficiently indicated by - contrary state of things. This division by reviewers who have, we suppose, some sufficient authority sente 

of en Ene sa distinct campe, geographically _ well as for the name they give—takes great pains (and throughout the shoul 

politically, adds grievously to the danger of the situation, The first and second volume not without considerable success), As it 

Federal Government has been charged with the duty of investi to rely as little as possible for her interest on the exciting in at 

gating into the breach of the peace, and the Comnissioners, men! character of the story she has chosen, and partly to nec ceival 

of —e honourable character, are entrusted with the execution. | tralize the scent of murder which would otherwise pervade the Th 

There is, however, an impression abroad that the Federal authori- | 155i by making the murder subordinate to tho growth of ceive 

ties are at least afraid of proceeding rigorously against the actors, pure and delicate characters, instead of merely using her charae- very 

and that they would gladly see the inquiry quashed, — This has of ters to heighten the interests of murderous passion. Indeed frient 

course put the anti-F azy party in a ferment, and it is my opinion the greatest fault in the story is that the murderess’s motives and tende 

that the public indignation which has been shown not merely in feelings are not even sufliciently painted to account for the at moni 

Geneva, but all through the C nnfederation, will effectually prevent | \ ich is the basis of the story. ‘T'o justify artistically the con- foun 

any juggling on the part of the F ederal judges. Now this secret mis- ception of a murder carefully plannedand executed by the laughter true. 

giving about bringing to theeondign | unishment they deservethe mis- | of an Earl, who had habitually moved under all the restraints of book, 

creants who have been acc mp ices In perpetrating such an atrocious high society, who was unscrupulous no doubt, but still much habit 

crime is connected not with any sympathy for them but with a} wore likely to avail herself of the many rec »gnized social chan cones 

sentiment of uneasiness as to the tenure which keeps Genevain union | pals for the play of unscrnpulous passions than to adopt the coln 
with Switzerland. There isa general apprehension that M. Fazy and | axtreme course of secret assassination, requires a very careful the 

that mongrel coalition which backs him would not only be ready but preparation of the situation indeed. Now there is no such pre must 

even glad to throw itself into the arms of France, rather than see the paration of the situation. We have a hint indeed that Lady stori¢ 

power of the State pass into the hands of the rival party. ‘The Letitia Strahan is desperately in love with the busband of the to ¢ 

combination which has always supported M. Fazy is composed of | woman she murders. But there is no sense of injury to strengthen volui 

sections notoriously indifferer t to union with Switzerland—the | ¢)o wish to get her rival out of her way. There is at the time sort. 

es-Coinatie mean of the Savoyard districts—the rabble of the murder no reasonable pre sumption or even hope that she think 

of the St. Gervais quarter of the sown, and draughts of foreigners, could gain the husband’s love by destroying his wife, to whom they 

mostly Frenchinen, to whom M. Fazy 8 administration has been | j,. ;, passionately devoted. itis @ murder committed on Oe of on 

prodigal of the rights of citizenship. It is not easy to explain on} Jendorest of possible chances, without any assistance from hal 

general principles the groun | for the political union which has made | vindictive fe ling, and with enormous probabilities of detee- this ¢ 

the zealous foman Catholics steadily support the extreme Radical tion, although by the decree of t'e author those probabili- heart 

politician against men of more Conservative views and certainly | ijog are not intended to prevail. Hence we waut something Th 

much more respectable character. There isa general feeling that here more than a good description of a very clever and passionate mur¢ 

— atands in presence of a danger all the more to be feared that it] woman to enable us to admit the great event of the tale into our open 

lies much in the dark. After the experience of the personal use to minds at all, except under protest. And yet the iuterior of Lady carr) 

which the resources of the State have been turned, the unllushing | ———H——_—_—____ m— <= big s 

manner in which it has been treated as a milvh cow for the parti- | 1864. ee ee ey Sy ae ee ce to e: 
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Letitia’s heart remains absolutely undisclosed even to the very 
jst. She is described well externally and that is all. 

Again, itis the audacity of the murder which renders its dis- 
covery 80 difficult. A large party of great people including the 
Prime Minister are the Christmas guests of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Erle), whose wile, unusually beloved both in her 
own neigh bourho yd and by all her friends, is the victim of the mur- 
jeress. ‘he whole party has returned safely and very late from a 
country ball on the night of a severe frost, when all the roads are 
gshard asiron. While her husband sits over the fire for half an 
hour Mrs. Erle has retired to her room, a room near enough 
to the ground to render it easy to descend thence by the 
help of a climbing vine-stock. She has worn that evening 
q tiara of splendid diamonds, and the temptation of these 
diamonds is supposed by the coroner’s jury to be the motive of 
themurder. Nevertheless it appears that the shutters of the room 
which had been closed as usual were thrown open from within 
aud without violence. It also appears that Mrs. Erle’s maid had 
peen unwell, and had therefore not been with her mistress that 
night, and that she herself suspected that she had been drugged, 
but could ouly recollect taking a few comfits from Lady Le- 
titia Strahan beyond her usual food. Notwithstanding these 
two pieces of evidence tending to point to a murderer within 
the house, and notwithstanding the fact that two of the family 
had noticed dark looks directed against Mrs. Erle by the 
real murderess which awaken their own suspicions, none 
of the guests’ rooms are searched, as it is thought incredible 
that guests of such rank and without any apparent or conceiv- 
able motive should be guilty of such an act. Had they been 
searched, the diamonds would have at once been discovered, 
and this of course the murderess knew. Now with a crime 
the whole success of which thus depends on mere transcendent 
audacity, on the confident belief that prime ministers aud 
earls and people of that sort are not even to be so far sus- 
pected of murdering each other as to justify a search,—il seems 
to be more than ever a requirement of art that we should have 
some sort of previous insight into the growth of such an audacity. 
To begin with assuming such a character as your base of opera- 
tions for explaining the growth of ordinary characters is like 
Charles Lamb’s plan of burning down a village to get roast pig. 
Lady Letitia, too, is represented as a snaky kind of person. Now 
the simple audacity of the expedient of trusting to the general 
strength of English coulidence in the social bond, especially 
amongst “ distinguished ” persons, has a certain grandeur about 
it, and is not at all like the intellectual finesse and sinuous 
approaches of a snake. Iler criminality should have been repre- 
sented as of a higher order than this, and some attempt at least 
should have been made to explain the texture of such a character. 
As it is, the main event of the Look is like a flash of Jightning 
in an unclouded sky,—a prodigy never rendered even con- 
ceivable. 

The characters of Mr. Erle and his daughter Beatrice are con- 
ceived with a good deal of vigour, and in the first two volumes 
very fairly executed, as is the relation between Mr. Erle and his 
friend Mr. Lincoln, though the latter may be,—not precisely in his 
tenderness for his frieud—but in his rather motherly ways of ser- 
monizing the children, a little womanish. The picture of a pro- 
foundly tender friendship between mex is, however, both rare and 
true. In the natural, as opposed to the sensation part of the 
book, the greatest defect is one in which novelists ave in the 
habit of indulging,—the profound waut of self-knowledge which 
conceals from Beatrice the nature of her love for Mr. Lin 
coln so long afier she has realized that she cannot return 
the love of others. We suppose this sort of blindness 
must be considercd as a legitimate expedient for 
stories* which would otherwise, like real life stories, be sure 
to culminate and lose their suspense long before the tliree 
volumes were finished. But nothing is more unnatural than this 
sort of blindness. Young people are really much more likely to 
think they are in love before they are, than to be ignorant that 
they are so long after their minds have been filled with the image 
But then where would be the excuse for 


retarding 


of one person only. 


this convenient assumption of the innocent sleep of love in the 
heart were to be surrendered ? 


Opened it. 
carry off the quiet and refined moral tone of the book by two 
big sensation sugar-plaums, of which one is given in the beginning 
to excite expectation and the other at the end to gratify it. 





But if there is some difliculty in properly mixing elements so 
diverse, we may at all events say that, of sensation novels proper, 
we have scarcely read any which seems to imply so respectable 
and refined a literary insight in the author, though there is that 
flagging and falling off towards the conclusion which tells of a 
story protracted beyond the reach of its writer's imagination. 


M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS ON CHKISTIANITY.* 
M. Guizor calls his book “ meditations,” but it is not a 
meditative book. It is a book of some ability, and in parts 
of not a little wisdom, but the thought is of the abstract and 
selecting kind rather than of that deeper and more involun- 
tary mood which acknowledges the sway of in- 
terest,—and the wisdom, though now and then marked by sentences 
of profound insight, is usually politic to evade difliculties rather 
than potent to remove them. You see throughout the stamp of 
the eclectic school of philosophy in dealing with the truths 
of God's revelation ; and its history is so manipulated and 
summarized as to keep out of sight indeed many difliculties, 
but at the same time to blanch the vivid colouring of the 
divine story and intellectually at the cost of 
its most penetrating influences. We are always inclined to 
” of Christianity. That of which you cau dis- 
til the intellectual essence must be human, not divine. It seems 
to us the necessary pecuiiarity of a true revelation that 
being infinitely greater than our apprehensive power, the more 
we think and meditate upon it the farther we see it stretching 
away beyond our reach ;—that from whatever side we approach 
it we gather new warnings against the shallows of our own 
intellects ; that like a great river it constantly deepens the chan- 
nels of our receptive power, and while always the same is yet 
ever changing. M. Guizot would not, we think, deny this,—but 
what is much the same in effect he formulates itina way all but 
equivalent to adenial. Leaving us to guess whathe means by the 
“finite” and the “infinite,” he lays it down that science can 
ouly deal with the former (the finite),—in which he includes, how- 
ever, apparently the moral laws of human nature,—and that all 
the latter (the infinite) is excluded from the sphere of knowledge 
and must belong to that of faith;—a distinction which no amount 
of study of the many philosophical forms in which it has been 
stated has ever yet enabled us even to apprehend :— 

“ The finite world alone is within her [Human Science's] reach—the only 


a transcendent 


simplify it 


distrust an “ essence 











half the misundersiandings and delays which fill out the plot if 


The third volume of this novel is very poor, aud the sensation | 
murder which concludes the tale is quite unworthy of that which 
my ‘ > ae . | 
The idea in Mrs. Newby’s mind was, we suppose, to | 


world that she can fathom. It is only in the finite world that man’s mind 
| ean fully grasp the facts, observe them in all their extent, and under all , 
| their aspects, discriminate their relations and their laws (which con- 
stitute also a species of facts), and so verify the system to which they 
should be referred. This it is that makes what we term scientific pro- 
cesses and labour ; and human sciences are the results, What need to 
mention that in speaking of the finite world I do not mean to speak 
of the material world alone? Moral facts there also are which fall 
under observation, and enter into the domain of science, The study 
of man in his actual condition, whether considered as an individual or 
as forming a member of a nation, is also a scientific study, subject to 
the same method as that of the material world ; and it is its legitimate 
province also to detect in the actual order of this world the laws of 
those particular facts to which it addresses itself, But if the limits of 
the finite world are those of human science, they are not those of the 
human soul, Man contains in himself ideas and ambitious aspirations 
extending far beyond and rising far above the finite world, ideas of and 
aspirations towards the Infinite, the Ideal, the Perfect, the Inmutable, 
the Eternal. These ideas and aspirations are themselves realities 
admitted by the human mind; but even in admitting them man’s mind 
comes to 2 halt, they give him a presentiment of, or to speak with 
more precision, a revelation of, an order of things different from the 
facts and laws of the finite world which lies under his observation; but 
whilst man has of this superior order the instinct and the perspective, 
he can have of it no positive knowledge. 1t proceeds from the sublimity 
of his nature if he has a glimpse of Intinity—if he aspires to it; 
whereas it results from the infirmity of his actual condition if his 
positive knowledge is limited by the world in which he exists.” 





The last words are not strictly translated. M. Guizot said “C'est 
Vinfirmité de sa condition actuelle que sa science se renferme 
dans le monde fini ott il vit,"—vapparently it struck the translator 
that man, even according to M. Guizot’s own account, does not 
live in a finite or finished world, and he left out the qualifying 
adjective. to reduce the paradox of the seeming contradiction. 
Probably this seems rather unimportant and abstract 
specimen of a book which the * of 
Christianity,” but it is really the key to the book’s  prin- 
cipal defect. M. Guizot, like Mr. Mansel, wants to cut 
the diflieult knots in the theory of revelation by claiming for 
miracle and revelation as a whole a world of their own, into which 


an 


discusses essence 


we are only able to enter by “ presentiment or faith, and forbid- 


ding human seience to invade it as “beyond the sphere ot 
| * “Méditations eur U Esse nee de la Religion Chretionne. Vy M. Guizot. Paris: Lévy 
Meditations on the besence ot Christiumity aud on tho Religious 
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positive knowledge,” And consequently he throughout warns us 
off any deep sounding of the contents of revelation. He tries 
to make us accept it as essential to our needs without exercising 
our intellects upon it. He prepares us a neat little distilled 
essence of each of his * principal ” Christian dogmas—Creation, 
Providence, Original Sin, the Iucarnation, Redemption —which 


he hopes will be free from some great difficulties, but into the | 


nature of which he forbids us to enter deeply for the reasons 
above alleged. For example, in speaking of the Incarnation he 
adheres steadily to general and abstract terms concerning Christ's 
deity :—“It isa great source of error,” he apologizes, ‘in the 
study of facts not to know how to stop at their general and 
essential features, and losing sight of these to give prominence 
to partial and secondary features. On the subject of the divinity 
of Christ, that fundamental principle of the Christian religion, 
the precise meaning and purport of such and such a word 
may be disputed, such or such an expression may be eli- 
minated from any particular gospel or epistle, neverthe- 
less there will always remain infinitely more than  sufli- 
cient evidence that those who believe to-day in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ believe simply what the Apostles believed 
and said, and that the Apostles only believed and said, now 
nearly nineteen centuries ago, what Jesus Christ Iimself 
told them.” And to this bare fact he wishes to limit our intel- 
lectual investigation of the subject, adding further on, “ how was 
the divine Incarnation accomplished in man? Here, as in the 
union of soul and body,—as in the Creation—mystery enters; 
but if the how escapes us the fact does not the less exist. When 
the fact has taken the form of a dogma, theology has wished to 
explain it. In my mind it was mistaken; it has obscured the 
fact in developing and commenting on it. It is the fact itself of 
the Incarnation which constitutes the Christian faith, and which 
rises above all definitions and all theological controversies.” 
These words we might accept, but not what in M. Guizot’s hands 
and treatment they really mean. He means, as is obvious by 
his studious objection to anything more than the vaguest admis- 
sion of some peculiar tie between God and man in Christ, not only 
that we cannot comprehend and explain ‘‘ the how,” but that we 
cannot even gain any light on the meaning of the fact itself. 
The infinite can only be believed, not made the object of 
‘* positive knowledge.’ Human science keeps to the finite, and 
is therefore in a wholly different world from that of the Incarna- 
tion. M. Guizot is anxious to keep the Incarnation as the root of 
Christianity, but not to dig at the root, not to meditate on it,— 

simply to accept it. He blames theology for meditating on it so 
much, under cover of charging it with exploring “the how” of 
questions too high for us. And so the whole book becomes some- 
what frigid and abstract. Instead of bringing his full mind to 
revelation as an infinite reality to be explored, M. Guizot seems 
to us too intent on epitomizing God’s proceedings in a popular 
form. He does not see that the whole drift of the Bible is one 
long protest against his division of life into “the finite "—the 
object of science,” and “the infinite "—the object of faith. If 
revelation teaches us anything it is that we can only understand 
the finite by the help of the infinite ;—that those “ moral laws” 
which M. Guizot places amongst “ the finite” are nothing at all 
if they are not the manifestation of God, and therefore we suppose 
infinite—(for the word itself seems to us to have little or no 
meaning in relation to the phenomena of human nature proper, 
none of which are in any sense finite, or indeed strictly speak- 
ing intelligible without direct reference to the divine source 
whence human nature is derived),—that the science of man 
could not exist without the revelation of God. ‘his is the truth, 
as we believe underlying all Christian teaching, of which M. 
Guizot through his attempted divorce between the infinite and 
the finite certainly loses sight. Indeed he scems to us to clip down 

revelation in his résum¢s of doctrine in order to separate as much 

as possible between its roots which he admits to ba mysterious 
and infinite, and its results from which he wishes as much 

as possible to clear away the difficulties, and for which he wishes 
to gain credence with ordinary human sense. 

And the same defect which seems to us to pervade the spiritual 
teaching of the book extends itself to thehistory. The summary 
which M. Guizot gives us of tiie revelation of God to the Jews 
is mengre and abstract, with the exception of one or two short 
passages of some power. It fails to notice the most living | 
characteristic of that history, the closer and closer approach 
of God to man in the minds of the prophets as it gocs on. ‘The 


most like “ the Absolute” of the philosophers—and_graduay 
‘becomes saturated with visions of a human perfection, of 
Messiah manifesting God on earth, of a ‘ man who shoulg be 
a liding-place from the tempest, and the shadow of 4 
great rock in a weary land,” as it proceeds. M, Guizot 
misses this characteristic of the Hebrew history, and Misses 
it chiefly, we believe, because he is so intent on keeping jjg 
distinctly drawn. P 


‘imaginary “limits of human science” erhapg 

the only passage in his book where he quite forgets them and 
becomes in consequence deeper and richer in the tone of hig 
thought, is in his beautiful comment on the distinction betwee, 
; Christian charity and that mere kindness of nature which dog 
/not draw from any infinite spring :— 

“‘ Jésus- Christ erucifié, c’est la charité de Dieu envers les homme 
Comment les hommes ne se devraient-ils pas entre eux ce que Dieu 
fait pour eux, et & quel homme la charité ne serait-clle pas due ? Ote, 
la divinité et le sacrifice de Jésus-Christ; le prix de lame humaig 
s’abaisse, s'il est permis de parler ainsi; ce n'est plus de son salut, gj 
del'exemple de son sauveur qu'il s’agit ; la charité n'est plus que |y 
bonté humaine, beau et utile sentiment, mais limité dans sa foree dip. 
pulsion comme dans son efficacité car il vient de ’homme seul, et j] » 
peut que soulager incomplétement des miséres inégalement distribug, 
Ce n’est pas assez pour inspirer les longs efforts et les grands sacrificgs. 
ce n'est pas assez pour que le désir de la guérison morale, comme dy 
soulugement matériel des hommes, devienne cette sympathie inépnisably 
et cette passion infatigable qui sont vraiment la charité, et que, dans |s 
cours de l’histoire du monde, la foi chrétienne seule a su inspirer,” 

We quote in the French because the English translation jg 
here peculiarly bald and even inaccurate, and leaves the impre. 
sion of a second-rate Evangelical sermon instead of the deep 
personal conviction of the author. 

The translation generally is good, but there are a few slips, 
some blunders, and many passages in which the English is rey 
and hasty. For example, in the above passage, ‘“ Comment lg 
hommes ne se devraient-ils pas entre eux ce que Dieu a fit 
pour eux, et & quel homme la charité ne serait-elle pas due?” is 
translated, “Impossible that men should not feel themselves 
bound to act towards each other as God has done to them: au 
towards what man is not charity a duty?’ where the transl 
tion of “serait” by “is” destroys the nexus of the sentence ani 
obliterates the meaning of its latter clause,—which continues th 
inferential question grounded on the love which God las 
shown to us, instead of breaking suddenly into an abrupt and 
perfectly meaningless query. If the interrogative form is trans 
lated in the first half by ‘ impossible that,’—which is not, hor 
ever, at all a good rendering,—the same form should be extended 
io its latter part. Another curious error, because it consists ia 
inserting wantonly words which have no place in the French ani 
no meaning in the English, is ou p. 261 of the English edition: 
“In the second series of these Meditations, when I treat the 
authenticity of the localities specified in the Holy. Scriptures, 
shall occupy myself with this examination,”’—i. e., weighing the 
positive evidence for particular miracles. The Irench only says, 
“* Vauthenticité des livres saints,” nor do the intrusive words appeat 
to have any meaning. ‘The translation, however, is generally 
faithful, though we have noted several other errors. 

We shall expect more instruction from M. Guizot’s next part, 
on the historical authenticity of the different books of the Bible 
than from this. It is probably a subject for which his habitsd 
thought and study have better qualified him. 





THE JEST BOOK.* 
Ir isan odd ambition to be the Joe Miller of your age for every- 
body thinks scorn of that grandfather of jest-books, And yet We 
very much doubt whether it is not still the best of its kind. I 
is so good that all the author's successors have borrowed from 
his stories, nor does Mr. Lemon fail to avow that he has followel 
their example. The conclusion would seem to be that thee 
collections of good sayings are unpopular not so much from 
faults in the books themselves considered absolutely as works @ 
art, as from some inhereut error in their design. ‘They are sup 
posed to produce joviality. Mr. Lemon at the conclusion of bis 
preface tells “the gentle reader” that he leaves him in “tle 
merry company” of one thousand seven hundred and ten jokes 
which are comprised ia this volume. He coines to us, as it wert, 
saying, “ Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy 
pleasure.” And we yield ourselves to his promises, and in answer 
to the first joke we give ashort, rather forced laugh; and # 
read on and the laugh dwindles to a smile; and we read on and be 
come grave, and next we yawn, and then—ah! “gentle reader,’ 





history starts from the Absolute Will, the “I Am that I Am,” in the 
time of Moses, i. e., begins with that vision of God which would | 
generally be called the most free from human conceptions,—the | 


be warned in time, and close the book! ‘Even in laughter the heat 





* The Jest-Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and sayings, selected and arranged bj 
Mark Lemon. London; Macm Ilan and Co, Isdd. 








is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” You are 
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“such inamoratos as read nothing but play-books, idle 
ms, jests,—such many times prove in the end as mad as Don 
Quizote.” And doubtless, in the merey of Providence, men 
jave been furnished with an instinct which enables them to 
gid so terrible a calamity. In vain does the jester promise 
merriment and insidiously name his fatal stories “ good things.” 
Jest-books are blown upon, they promise and do not perform, 
gad like the medicines of a quack or the wares of a cheap-jack, 
allure none but the ignorant, and those only once. 

Why a collection of witticisms should produce this weariness 
andeven melancholy is a difficult question, to which probably 
no satisfactory answer will ever be given till we know what wit 
js, Certainly no definition has as yet bound this Proteus of the 
intellectual powers, and we are not rash enough to attempt that 
in which Locke, Addison, and Pope have alike failed. All three, 
however, seem to have been agreed in thinking that the chief 
dement of wit is to be found in what we may call its spontaneity. 
Quickness and vivacity in putting ideas together, Locke called it ; 
an assemblage of ideas which produce not only pleasure but 
surprise, said Addison; while Pope’s formula was a quick con- 
ception of thought and aa easy delivery. These last words, we 
think, point to the truth which all thres seem to have had in their 
minds, but—with reverence be it spoken !—not to have quite 
succeeded in expressing. “Obviously mere quickness in comparing 
ideas is not necessarily wit. So far as the intellectual process is 
concerned probably Sidney Smith came nearer the mark when he 
said that it was the discovery of a real relation between things 
dissimilar. But then the wit will be the same whether the 
discovery cost the jester twelve months or twelve minutes. 
Sheridan’s witticisms are not a bit the worss because we know 
that when a joke struck him he put it down in his note-book and 
worked it up at his leisure. The “vivacity,” the ‘* surprise,” 
the “easy delivery ” seem to be necessary elements not of the 
conception, but of the application of the joke. It must arise 
naturally out of the conversation,—imust be, as we have said, 
spontaneous. Certainly the mere age of a witticism is not 
against it. The most genial laughter is commonly excited by the 
sudden application of an old joke to some remark which the wit 
could not have foreseen. As the late Mr. Albert Smith said,— 

“Men like old jokes, they are always true ones; 
There sometimes is a doubt about the new ones,” 

On the other hand, your regular anecdotemonger may tell the 
best stories in the world, and tell them as carefully as Major 
Pendennis, but if he insists on telling them apropos of nothing, he 
throws a gloom over the dining-table which is not to be dispersed 
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even by champagne. In short, wit is like an army. If it once 
loses its communications with the subject in hand,—if it is once, 
as military men say, in the air, it is lost. Now this is precisely 
the case with a jest-book. 

The reason of this is not, it would seem, very far to seek. A 
joke in the abstract is after all a very poor thing. To recognize 
the points of resemblance between things apparently unlike can 
very seldom be of the slightest utility, nor does it imply any 
great powers of mind. It is simply an intellectual trick. But if 
it is applied to a subject of another man’s starting, or in answer 
to another man’s remark in a general conversation, it does serve 
to illustrate the jester’s position, and that is a sufficient justifica- 
tion of a conversational remark. Wuen Lord Chesterfield, being 
told that a gamester was about to marry a termagant (we 
borrow the story from Mr. Lemon), replied that cards and 
brimstone make the best matches, the merit of the jest 
really lay in the truth of his remark. What, no doubt, Lord 
Chesterfield’s friend told him was that Mr. A., one of their 
common acquaintance, was about to marry Miss B., another of 
their common acquaintance. The whole force of the answer is 
in this, that it pointed ont to the informant that the one gamed 
and the other had a bad temper in the most forcible way. Turn 
it into a mere abstract witticism, as must be done to make it 
lntelligible in a jest-book, and half its salt has evaporated. ‘The 
company who hear a good saying which arises thus spontaneously 
out of the conversation seem to have contributed something to it. 
It has carried the common subject of thought a step farther. 
They have a sympathy with the wit. Is not this what Shake- 
speare meant when he said that a jest’s prosperity is in the ear of 





—_———— 
junger of being seized on by that “terrible plague of melancholy” | the hearer? But they cannot have any sympathy with one 
for which even Burton could provide no remedy. ‘ Whosoever | thousand seven hundred and ten jokes taken consecutively like 
jis therefore,” says Burton, in his ‘* Anatomy,” “ that is carried | oysters. If by an effort of the mind they can do go for two or 
with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, I can provide | three stories running they fail at last. And the spectacle of in- 
im no better remedy than this of study... . . provided | tellectual activity which produces no result and with which we 
ginaies that his malady proceed not from over-much study ;” | have no sympathy is a melancholy one, as indeed the spectacle 
wiof all students, he goes on to say, the most hopelessly sad | of wasted ingenuity always is. If indeed the reader could be 


trusted never to read more than one joke at a time he might 
escape ennui. But that is ‘Utopian—a man might as well be 
expected to eat only one whitebait. 

We have a good many other objections to the principle of jest- 
books, but we fear that the reader has been kept on the threshold 
of the subject long enough. Whatever may be the weig!t to 
which this sort of criticism is entitled the author may fairly say, 
* T offer a jest-book, if you do not like jest-books you need not 
buy.” But we cannot say that Mr. Lemon's is a good jest-book. 
If we are to listen to one thousand seven hundred and ten 
consecutive stories, at least let them be teld well. Even atrifle may 
be polished, and surely one has aright to expect this of Mr Lemon, 
if of anybody in the world. He deprecates the complaint of 
“every one” who will he fears call the bo»k incomplete because 
he misses some pet jest. On the contrary, we imagine “ everybody” 
will rejoice. People are particular about their pet stories. During 
Major Pendennis's visit to his nephew at Oxbridge he was so 
exasperated when Mr. Blundell Blundell, whom he met in his 
nephew's rooms, spoiled one of those stories in the narration of 
which he was “ very careful,’ that he confidentially informed his 
nephew the next day that Mr. Blundell was ‘a tiger.” We do 
not justify this excessive indignation, but it is unpleasant when a 
very old friend is not made the most of. Take No. 288, for 
instance :— 

“ A little boy having been much praised for his quickness of reply, 
a gentleman present observed that when children were keen in their 
youth they were generally stupid and dull when advanced in years, 
and vice versd. ‘What a very sensible boy, Sir, must you have been!" 
returned the child.” 

Now this just mars the point of the retort. The gentleman 
had not said that sensible children were dull in after life. ‘The 
answer of course should be, “* What a very sharp boy, Sir, must 
you have been!” Again, every one has heard the old circuit story 
of the barrister who having taken less than a guinea for defending 
a prisoner, and being in consequence charged before the mess 
with unprofessional conduct, pleaded that he had taken every 
farthing the poor devil had in the world, and he was sure 
that was professional. Mr. Lemon emasculates the defence into 
a plea “ that he had taken all the man had.” Or take No. 1550. 
Sheridan in his defence of Warren Hastings called Gibbon, who 
was present, ‘the luminous author of “ The Decline and Fall.” 
Being accused of flattery, Sheridan asked what be had said. 
“You called him the luminous author.” “ Luminous! Oh! I 
meant voluminous!” Now this version makes Sheridan acquit 
himself of flattery by admitting a blunder. His defence was 
much more complete. He shook his head and said, ** Oh no! I 
said voluminous!” thus throwing the error altogether upon his 
accuser. ‘This same story is a fair instance of another of Mr, 
Lemon’s faults as a narrator. He is excessively prolix in the 
explanatory preamble t his anecdotes. We have been com- 
pelled to condense it in this case. But if the old stories fave ill 
at Mr. Lemou’s hands the new wits fare even worse. Was it 
decently fair to Mr. Rogers to write down in cold blood that * he 
used to say that a man who attempts to read all the new publi- 
cations must often do as the flea does—skip?” or to Mr. Jerrold 
to perpetuate one of his rather small squabbles by recording that 
when he heard that Charles Kean was going to play Cardinal 
Wolsey he sid “ Linsey Wolsey ?” It isa great hardship that 
a wit’s sayings—and if ever there was a witty man it was Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold—are published by his good-natured friends. He 
has not the chance of cancellimg his failures, and every bad pun, 
said perhaps in petulance or at those moments of nodding which 
occur to all men, are palmed off as specimens of his conversation. 
Even Dr. Johnson himself at times can scarcely bear his Bos- 
We think, moreover, that Mr. Lemon might have greatly 
reduced his collection very much to its advantage. But re- 
vision has not done muc! for this volume. We constantly have 
the same tale repeated, as may be seen by comparing p. 20 with 
p: 125, p. 7 with p. 166, and p. 91 with p. 291, and they are not 
even repeated in the same way. But if a joke is told for its own 
sake there is only one way to tell it, and that is the best. Of course 
one narrator may differ from another as to what is the best, but 
he cannot possibly differ from himself. 

We cannot therefore congratulate Mr. Mark Lemon ou _ his 
achievement, either ou general or special grounds. We do not 
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much admire jest-books or this-jest book. But there is a great 
number of good stories in the book nevertheless, some of which 
we should be tempted to quote if it would not be in direct opposition 
to the principles we have just laid down. There is, however, one 
feature in this compilation which it would be unjust to pass over. 
The compiler of seventeen hundred jokes has carefully kept clear 
of “the coarse and the irreverent, so that not one need be 
excluded from family utterance.” This is strictly true, and in 
a year which has seen the republication of six of the obscenest as 
well as dullest of the Elizabethan chap-books it isno slight merit 
in a collection of jesis. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
**Wives and Daughters” in the Cornhill promises to be a 
real addition to this year’s list of readable novels. In the num- 
ber for last month there was a sketch of a child which we have 
seldom seen surpassed, and this month though the child has 
grown in the interval rather rapidly the story rolls on pleasantly, 
and we have a yeoman of a kind which most men familiar with 
the northern counties will recognize at once. Squire Hamley is 
alive, which is more than can be said of most characters in 


modern novels, and so is Mr. Gibson, the clever country doctor, 
There is a sense of repose 





with his quick ways and clear brain. 
about the narrative, a quiet, balf-humorous mode of telling the 
story chiefly through dialogue, which is pleasant in these days of 
sensitionil incidents and over-brilliant sayings. One reads 
without the necessity of watchfulness, and therefore without the 
temptation to exercise the novel-reader’s highest privilege—the 
right of skipping at will. The padding, too, is better than usual, 
an article on the ** Ethics of Friendship” being, though discursive 
and slight, worth reading. ‘The writer has a theory that society, 
particularly among intellectual men, tends towards coteries :—- 
“There is at present an obvious tendency among men of keen sensi- 
bilities and thoughtful character to limit themselves toa smaller circle, 
and to accord to the members who compose it a friendship of the most 
exclusive, intimate, and unreserved kind. Several reasons combine to 
bring this about, one of these perhaps being the cheap press, which 
gives instant and wide currency to any information, authentic or other- 
wise, about the sayings, doings, personal habits, and even dress and ap- 
pearance of any persons of mark ; and this custom frequently involves 


friends but not to the world, which in its habitual irrtaim 
with novelty or crotchettiness would only misunderstang hin, 
Half the men now considered to hold “odd opinions” erin 
their anuoying reputation simply from this bed habit, a habit 
fostered excessively by club life. The only place where the trug 
rule seems to be observed is the House of Commons, where , 





man within the limits of sincerity is not considered bound fy 
express on the floor the precise ideas which he ventilates jy the 
tea-room. ‘The paper on “ German Professors” is very thin, eo, 
taining little more than the superficial facts known to every may 
who knows anything of the matter at all, and this Paragraph 

. . - ” 
which is probably new to most of our readers :— 

“Some of the universitics have property of their own in addit; 
from endowments or other sources, and this. is supplemented by the 
State, but even then the State has the distribution. For instanea, the 
University of Munich has property of its own, derived partly from why 
was settled on it at the time of the suppression of Bavarian monasteries 

, 














an unseasonable intrusion into the privacy of a man’s life. Moreover, 
public opinion now moves collectively and in the mass; and in its haste 
and vehemence, its ignorance and impatience of any otlier voice or 
opinion than its own, it often amounts tu a species of real tyranny. The 
natural resource of those who would withstand it therefore is to com- 
bine together, and seek in the approbation of the few a support against 
the condemnation of the many. This plan is especially attrac'ive to 
those who are endowed with considerable powers of imagination and 
poetry, or who are of an original or sarcastic turn of mind, for such are 
sure to be either lightly appreciated or imperfectly understood.” 

The observation is, we believe, correct, but there is another 
reason for the change. General society, like everything else now, 
moves tvo fast, and the tendency of men who can think as well 
as speak is to get out of the current and into some pleasant 
eddy at the side, where they can enjoy conversation without 
an exertion which fatigues them almost as much as their 
work. The wish to be natural, too, to be onesclf, to say what 
one thinks instead of eternally repeating formulas, grows with the 
growth of toleration, and inclines men to cultivate only the few 
who can appreciate and comprehend without elaborate explana- 





tion. Englishmen can rarely manage general conversation. ‘I'he 
writer complains bitterly of their habit of interruption, which he 
says increases; but talk to be good should be quick, and} 
not one Englishman in a hundred ever is quick. The French | 
speaker is not interrupted because he is sure tv have done in a} 
few seconds; but sit quict and the Englishman will give you 
sentences which nnroll ideas at the rate of one to the quarter o! 
an hour. Human patience cannot stand it, and revenges itself by 
a habit—in itself bad enough—of frequent interruption. ‘here 
exists, too,in these days when socicty hears everything so quickly 
and opinion is so unsettled a difficulty which is very well stated 
here :—‘* There would be much more liberty of thought and 
speech, and a more thorough and loyal exchange of ideas, if we 
were quite sure that what we said or confessed would never fuce 
us again to shame us publicly; strangely disguised indeed, and 
bearing the mark of much manipulation, but stil! originally our 





own, and therefore not to be wholly disavowed, however the sense 
or intention of the words once used has been altered or distorted.” 
It is becoming a bore not to speak out, and people will not speak 
out at the risk of hearing their opinions requoted in places 
where they themselves are either not known or not understood. 
There is too much of this habit of repetition even among genuine 
friends, and nothing can be so fatal to the interchange of 
thought. Every man has his esoteric creed whether in re- 





ligion, or polities, or literature, a creed he shows to his 


amounting to more than 300,000, the interest of which defrays almoy 
8,000/. of the yearly expenses of the university, leaving only some 3,09q 
to be furnished by the State. The University of Heidelberg, whieh jy 
one of the oldest in Germany, has no property of its own, and drayy 
rather more than 11,0002. from the Government of Baden. The Ug. 
versity of Bonn has about 15,000/. from the State, and some 4,000, ¢ 
its own, and the salaries of professors in thet university (there are, I he. 
lieve, about ninety) amount to 9,000/,a year. This would give a 
average of 100/. each, if both the figures are correct; but I am ng 
quite certain of the number of professors, Prussia has the reputation 
of paying its professors better than other German States, and it ig gig 
that the student’s fees are more regular than in South Germany,” 

Macmillan has little except the “Son of the Soil,” and a paperby 
Professor Max Miiller on the “Language and Poetry of Schleswig. 
Holstein.” Its drift is in this wise :—The people of the Duchieg 
bear much the relation to the people of Germany which the 
Lancashire folk bear to Englishmen. “Lhey speak a dialegt 
which is not a patois but is the old Low Gernian which the High 
German is superseding, but which is a perfect not a corrupted 
tongue. The people attached to all old things cling to their di 
dialect, and Klaus Groth, a local poet, has written in it songs 
which the Professor considers equal to those of Burns. The 
specimens given scarcely inspire us with so high an idea of their 
author, but this is poetry, aud unlike the rest of the translations 
contains some melody too. It ison the buried town of Biisua 
or Biisen, supposed to have been swallowed by the sea:— 


“Orb Buse. 


* Old Biisen sank into the waves; 


The sea has made full many graves ; 
The flood came near and washed around, 
Until the rock to dust was ground. 
No stone remained, no belfry steep ; 
They sank into the waters deep. 
There was no beast, there was no hound ; 
They all were carried to the ground. 
And all that lived and laughed around 
The sea now holds in gloom profound. 
At times, when low the water falls, 
The sailor sees the broken walls ; 
The church tow'r peeps from out the sand, 
Like to the finger of a hand. 
Then hears one low the church bells ringing, 
Then hears one low the sexton singing ; 
A chant is carried by the gust,— 

~ *Give earth to earth, and dust to dust. 





Blackwood is unusually good, but we must confine ourselves to 
one paper, a letter on the subject which Englishmen of al 
political subjects understand the least, the character, history, 
and objects of Prince Couza, Uospodar of the United Principa- 
lities. Couza was a colonel in the Moldavian Militia, when the 
people, or rather a few managers, resolved to unite the Princ 
palities. They wished to elect one of the Ghika family, but 
with the over-subtlety of Roumans, put forward Couza’s name ia 
the certainty that the Porte would reject him. The Porte did 
not, and the colonel feund himself master of both Principalities. 


“The first impression which the countenance of Prince Couza make 
upon the mind of the stranger is that it is an extremly low-bred one 
The next, that he must have a conscience concealed in some part of bis 
person, for he never ventures to look you in the face. The next, that be 
has put on his best clothes for your especial benefit, and does not feel 
at all comfortable in them. Thenext, that you would not care to travel 
alone with them much by night in the more lonely part of his dominions 
if you had bills to any large amount about you. The next, that both by 
day and night, with boon companions, he would be extremely good com 
pany, and ready for any mischief which might be proposed. Then, # 
you go on talking to him, you find that he is by no means a fool, and that 
though his policy is shortsighted and unpatrivtic, still he has a very de 
finite plan of action, and one sufliciently well adapted to the race he 
governs. ‘Set a thief to catch a thief’ isa proverb which finds its 
practical application in these countries, where it would need an ‘expert 
like the Prince to plunder successfully the gang of Daco-Roumaius 0 
which he is chief. his is really why be is so unpopular. In this 
land of sharpers there is no getting round his Highness ; therefore they 
crave for some foreign sprig of royalty who would bea nice pigeon, 9 
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justifies the doctrine that God desires the salvation of all mon, for holi- 
ness which is of the essence of salvation cannot be wrought in us by 
any extraneous force; and by the same reasoning reconciles the 
suffering caused by sin and even the sufferings of our blessed Lord with 
the divine goodness. Of course we have given here only the barest 
outline of Dr. Bledsoe’s main argument, omitting altogether his criti- 
cism of the theories of his predecessors, orthodox or otherwise, It will 
enable our readers to decide whether the treatise is likely to interest 
them, Considering the importance of the subject the book is reasonably 
concise, and the style and literary execution generally are creditable to 
the learned author. It is more readable and more easily understood 
than such treatises usually are. 

A Change and Many a Change. (Hatchard and Co.)—<A very plea- 

sant little tale, in which are traced the fortunes of Fanny Powell, her 
brother Harold, and Beatrice Lennox. The two latter are engaged very 
rapidly, and Fanny finds a lover in a neighbouring gentleman farmer, 
Edward Ledfir. Mr. Powell, a Welsh clergyman, ruins himself by 
becoming surety for a sum of 20,000/, the result of which is that 
Harold emigrates and his ship is lost, Fanny is jilted, and Beatrice is 
miserable. Soon, however, a very rich officer who has distinguished 
himself in India marries Fanny. Harold comes home, having been 
picked up from the wreck, and in the course of two years at Canton 
made money enough to take a tea plantation in Assam. It is also re-- 
markable that during these two years the Postmaster-General’s arrange- 
ments have been so very bad that not one of his numerous letters has 
reached home. Of course Beatrice returns to Assam with him. And 
by way of rendering poetical justice Edward Ledfir by some unintelli- 
gible hocus-pocus turns out to be the son of William Horton who ruined 
Mr. Powell, also Mr. Powell’s nephew, also a ruined man and a forger. 
This is of course very satisfactory, and the story ends. If we notice the 
faults in the construction of the story it is because a little care will 
prevent similar errors in a future work, and the author of ‘Change and 
Many a Change ” has certainly sufficient mastery over character and 
dialogue to make her readers desire that she may write again. 

God's Word and Man's iTeart. Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by the Bishop of Lincoln. (W. Skeflington.)—In the 
first four of these five sermons, which are all more or less addressed to 
the theological questions of the hour, Dr. Jackson insists on the adapta- 
tion of the great doctrines of our faith to the moral nature of man. In 
the last he warns his hearers against excessive ritualism and excessive 
faith, contending for a more careful study of the evidences of religion as 
“a part of liberal education.” All these discourses are written in a 
clear and vigorous style, and with that moderation and good sense for 
which the Bishop is noted, 

Tinnet’s Trial. Two volumes, By the author of “Twice Lost.” 
(Virtue, Brothers, and Co.)—Linnet is Miss Leonora Osborne, who 
marries Vere Forester at the commencement of the story. His plan is 
to sell out of the army and devote himself to art, when unfortunately 
the Indian mutiny breaks out and he has to leave his wife with his 
father. With him goes young Selden, the son of an old friend of the 
family, as a subaltern. In consequence of a blunder with the troops 
under his command Vere Forester incurs the accusation of cowardice, 
and refusing to defend himself sells out. The disgust of his family may 
be imagined, and this is Linnet’s trial,- Eventually young Selden after 
winning the Victoria Cross is killed in battle, and it then comes out that 
the cowardice was his, nobly redeemed by his subsequent exploits. His 
father writes to the Times, and the 7imes writes an article, and Linnet’s 
trial is over. There is also an underplot between Rose Forester, Vere's 
sister, and a certain Lionel Brandon. To this slender thread 
the author has attached a very interesting story. The discrimination 
of character is really remarkable, and quite without visible effort. 
Vere, like most heroes, is rather a stick, but we do not see much of him. 
His father, a kindly, narrow-minded, Evangelical father, is a capital 
picture, as also is his daughter Rose, at first oppressively missish 
and without an idea beyond papa, but developing into a thoroughly nice 
girl. So, too, Brandon’s bantering aimlessness of character is well drawn, 

and as lighter sketches Mr. Osborne the refined man of pleasure, old 
Selden the refined recluse, and Mr. and Lady Philippa de Bragge the 
rich parvenu and his high-born wife, equally stingy and vulgar, are of 
first-rate excellence. There is also considerable power of description 
displayed, and the tone is essentially genial and, without intrusive allu- 


readers will understand the distinction. 

Taormina and other Poems, (T. Cantley Newby.)—The author of these 
precious compositions ventures to denounce Milton as a * eold selfish 
despot in his home,” and to say of him that,— 

“Trampling on free affection, he preferred 
A servile flatterer’s mercenary wiles,” 
He is, moreover, very angry that Milton did not leave his daughters , 
fortune. The person who could print these groundless libels against 
man whose life was a model of purity, who for the grandest poom in the 
language received only 20/., and whose later years were passed jp the 
enforced inactivity of total blindness, is, if these verses may be trusted, 
not devoid of a certain dreamy, listless, purposeless sense of beauty. Bu 
as was to be expected, the poems have neither vigour nor intelligibl, 
object, and are full of a maudlin sorrow without cause unless it be ji 
sense of his own weakness. He says, — 
“‘ My brain is steeped in tears, faint anguish steals 
Subduing sense ; but dim oblivion’s plume 
Droops heavily o'er all— 
Fain thus to fade in night and endless quiet,” 
and very deservedly too. 

The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament. By the Rey, ¥. 
Webster, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Webster has employed his scholar. 
ship to excellent purpose in this work, which will be found an admirably 
companion to the New Testament by students of Hellenistic Greek, q 
is in grammar a disciple of Donaldson, and unlike most modern schoky 
prefers English to German commentators—Ellicott, Alford, and 
Wordsworth, to Winer, and the authorized version to Luther's and thy 
Vulgate. 

Memoirs of the Distinguished M rn of Scie uce of Great Britain Living a 
the Years 1807-8, Compiled and arranged by William Walker, jun. 
Second Edition. (E. and F. N. Spon.) —These memoirs were Originally 
compiled to accompany an engraving of the eminent persons whom they 
commemorate, but they are so terse and accurate that a demand hy 
arisen for the letter-press alone. Hence this edition, to which noticg 
of Black, Cort, Ivory, and Priestley have been added. It has also beg 
somewhat enlarged, The book fully deserves its success, if for no othe 
reason because the author is so careful to claim no credit which & 
justly due to him. He states the sources of his knowledge with mos 
commendable eandour, But he will do well to drop the introduction by 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., a poor attempt at fine writing which adds nothing 
to the value of his book, and is altogether out of harmony with jt 
practical tone. : 

Sonnets. By the Rev. Charles Turner, Vicar of Grasby, Lineoh 
(Maemillan and Co.)—Lovers of the sonnet will find these good speci- 
mens of that form of composition, almost always coldly graceful. This 
they remain in Mr. Turner’s hands, but have that utter absence of all 
straining after effect which gives a certain charm and refinement like 
that of Greek sculpture. Certain sonnets, however, at the end of the 
volume treating of the theological questions of the day cannot be awardad 
the same praise. Perhaps a clergyman must be full of such subjects, 
and must write of that which occupies his mind, but polemics are mt 
we think suited for poetical expression at all, certainly not for expree 
sion in the form of sonnets. 

The House Among the Hills. (Smith, Elder, and Co,)—These poems 
all harp on one theme, a disappointment in love, and are therefore al 
labelled with the label which forms the title of the volume. The lady 
who had favoured the author's suit for some reason which is not stated 
finally declines to accept his land, and then “ his heart moans ince 
santly the burden of its misery” for a whole volume in a strain whic 
seems to us rather unmanly and to make use of the name of the Deity 
with a frequency which is a little offensive. Nothing, however, i 
further from the writer’s thought than profanity. His tone is more like 
that unctuous spiritualism which Roman Catholic divines so often affect 
The verses are often not without beauty :— 

“ Ah! could she but have known, have felt, 

The love intense that in me dwelt, 

F’en now her heart had learned to melt; 

For in my pangs of keen distress 

Was not one tinge of bitterness, 

Nor thought of loving her the less,— 

No pulse of anger or disdain ;— 

But an unfathomed deep of pain, 





sions to religion, even Christian. It may be recommended for the 





A grief that must thro’ life remain.” 
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HE UNIVERSITY 
EDINBURGH. 

This Club has now been constituted and suitable 
premises for its permanent accommodation have been 
@ecured by the puichase of Nos. 127 and 128 Princes 
s'reet. 

Entry to the property will be obtained at Whitsun- 
day, 1865, and the necessary alterations will be pro- 
ceeded with and completed as socn thereafter as possible. 

For the temporary accommodatiou of the Club 


CLUB, yicny and 


sold 





Six Dozen Hampers car 





premises yhave been secured at 124, Princes street, a rT , 
which will be open to members by the 15th November sy ALV EO 
next. TENDER 


It is requested that all business communications may 
be addressed to the Secretary, MAGNUS F. OGILVY, 
Esq., New Register House, Edinburgh, who will receive | 
and enter in the candidates’ book applications for 
admissions duly proposed and seconded. 

Edinburgh,'Sept., 1s¢4. 


LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies 
Acidity 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR tamereec ordinarily 


ge free, on application to | 
Messrs. BURRuW MALVERN. 


A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGHS “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 

Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 

fumers, in half-bottles, ls. 6d., and bottles 

wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, 


M ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is! 
Pi perfectly palatab'e form for administering ti 


fur Gout, Dyspepsia, 


, &e. pepular remedy for weak digestion. 


Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and # 

Southampton row, Russells puare, W.C., in bottles at3% 

| 53... and 10s. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2. id 
and 43. 6d. + ach, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 


> - E_ §, | emphaticallysanctioned by the Medical Profession, al 
FE = ED 4 5. | universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy fot 
“_e* | Acidityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, aa 


| Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate consdu 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 New Ibond street 
| London ;and sold by all respectable Chemiststhrougho™ 
! the world, 
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— JAMES’S HALL— 


ever) ’ 
oe ed Fashionable Watinee every Saturday at 
Reserved Seats (Dress and Numbered), 3s. : 


he ee Second Serts, 2s.; Body of the Hall and 


Tpper and Lower Galleries, One Shilling. 
v PROFESSOR ANDERSON, 
. » N Jos ) Monarch of 
szard of the North, Cosmopolitan Mon 
Great Wis Preatidigitator, Iliusioni-t, Physicist, and 
oer round the World, displaying in evory section 
Trave’ oe art, has arranged with the Committee of the 
bis vee Hall to give his Original Ente: tainment, as 
& nae by him at all the principal Theatres in Lon- 
) Nights. 
1.0 professor Anderson last had the honour of 
Sin ing before the London Public he has made his 
: i -rrane ence its present 
tertainment Cireumterraneum, hence 1} I 
Ea THE WORLD OF MAGIC. 
4 st seeking the suffrages of the citizens of Lon- 
ook years #g0, ven Professor Anderson's 
ad to visit nearly all the large cities of Europe, Asia, 
eared and California. to be a sojourner in the Isles 
ry Pacific, and a performer amidst people of all 
af ¢ nd of all tongues. In every city and in every 


§ 


wagic. G 





ates 
wm* yisited it has been his aim to search for, 
= arrange, and make available to his entertain- 
elect - ht present the cliarm of novelty, the 


hatever mig a AM, 
genuity, or the excellence of eligibility im the 
ent wherever it is requisite that many 
lled into play; that these should be the 


nt WHF 
ralue of in 
form of amusem 


yould be c& io pt an 
Lon us to excite admiration, the novel to enlist atten- 
ingen strange to produce astonishment, and the novel 
tion, the * pleasing tints into one picture, in order 


ing of man 
blending © y Seven years of study, 


” eneral satisfretion. 
car and travel, have been spent with these ends 
oy That which the fertile and inventive genius 


ee cond uld suggest in Paris—the industri- 
ot eS ae German contribute on the land 
o rereut n—the far-famed skilfulness displayed 
of the Hindoo in British India—the mystic powers 
po Arab beneath the shadow of the Pyramids 
angel resources of tho Marabouts of Algeria— 

secrets known to the Aborigines of Australia, Tas- 
pod and New Zealand—the religious cabalistic rites 
mre habitants of the Society and Sandwich Islands 
. heal the mechanical talent of the heterogenous 
spolation of Americans, English, Mexicans, Chinese, 
rene and Polynesians, assembled in California, 
” 1 been enlisted and adapted by Professor Ander- 
nag as to render the amusement which henow has 
~ e atanity 20 present one of the most cosmopulitan, 
& warrdecoen “and complete of any in modern or past 
= The facilities which Professor Anderson has had 
for perfecting his entertainment by extensive observation 
may be understood from the facts that he has given his 

nee, 

oy casest, from the Queen of G at Britain down 
to the uneducnted native of a Pacifie island; that 
be has also periorm: d under every Variety of circum- 
stances; playing before Crow ned Ileads at B moral 
Castle; to ausiences of Turks in the Theatre at 
Pera: to groups of wandering Arabs on the sands 
beside the Nile; to tribes of dusky Aborigines in the 
forests of Australia; t 
against elephants, where 





mangroves flourish and where 
las point upwards to the sky; to dusky forms be- 
neath palm-trees in the Pacific ; to gold miners at the 
bottom ef a gold mine; silver hunters on their way to 
the Washoe; and to some of the most remote pioneers 
of American civilization in an improvized theatre on the 
stump of the Big Tree of Calveras, in Calvoinia. No 
one entertainment extant has been 80 veriedly given, and 
rhays no one entertainer living has had more vicissi- 
These facts, as Professor 
Anderson 1s aware, would amount to n thing in the « Sti- 
mation of the public, were it not that they establish 
two important points, one being that the opportunities 
for adding tothe fund of amusement have been many, 
and that the stamp of approbation is not that accorded 
by one city or people, but by the first of the aggregate 
people of the globe. With these credentials will be sub- 
mitted to the public of this great metropolis his 
WORI.D OF MAGIC. 

Professor Anderson bes to siate that however great 
his own experience may have been in gaining knowl dze 
of his ert, he has not been alone. He has been ac- 
companied by his Daughter, who has encountered all 


in London in connection with her Father in the Wor.p 
OF Macic. MISS ANDEKSON, 

the Modern Mnemosyne and letro-Reminiseent Ortho- 
graphist. in her marvellous performance of ‘* Second 
Sight,” as invented and performed by her only. The 
Magic of Twenty Years ago, and the same as performed 
by Professor Anderson with unbounded success at the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, &e., will be revived in all 
its original splendour during the Season, and the Reper- 
tore will also contain the Magic of every Age and 
Clime. 





THE GREAT RIFLE TRICK, 
to which is cailed the attention of all Ritle Volunteers. 
THE EXPOSE OF TABLE-RAPPING, 
or so-called Spiritualism, 
Spiritualists, test your powers, 

My Table will be Visible ant Moveable. 
Professor Anderson's Soirée Fantastique will be found 
to contain all the known Sciences appl cable to Natural 
Magic, with the resources derivable from Chemistry, 
Dynami 8, Hydiodynamics, Acoustics, Optics, rlectri- 
City. Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, &e. The Thauma- 
turgy of the Aucients, the Mysteries of the Roscicru- 





Cinns, tle Wonders xttributed to Cagliostro, and the 
Marvels of the Magicians of the Orieut, will be exem- 
Plitied at each Representation. 

The SCLENTLFIC PROGRAMME for the ensuing 
Week will consist of Mesmerism, Hydrostaties, and 
Pneumatics, Prestidigitarion, Chicromancy, Chaldaic 
Enumeration, the Dead Alive, Hydrodynamics, Pure 
Natural Magic, Ancient Greek Conjuring, Electricity 
Made imto Magic, Maguetism made into Necromauey, 
and J hanmaturgy. ; 


Splei.don totally ec lipsing all that has ever been done 
in the Metr. polis, and desigued and executed under the 
Personal superintendence of “ Dyk wynkyn,” assisted by 


Srtists of celebrity. The whole will form en masse 


y Evening at Fight with the World of 


with various modifications, before people | 


o recumbent Orientals leaning | 


the vicissitudes of travel in every section of the globe, } 
and wil’ have the honour of making her first appearance | 
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I NTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
JIRECTORS, 

Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath and Co,) 

Herman Stern, Esq. (Messrs, Stern Brothers.) 

have agreed to accept deposits in sums as low as £50, at 


CTATOR. 
SOCIETY (Limited). 
60 Threadueedle street, London, E.C. 
Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co) 
John F, Flemmich, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.) 
Junius S. Morgan, sq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 
Wiiliam A. Quentell, Esq. (Messrs, Frahling & Gisehen.) 
GENERAL ManaGer—William Hope, Ksq., V.C. 
In consequence of numerous applications the Directors 
a fixed rate of interest, and for periods not less than one 
year. 


By order, 
WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 


Govre AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM 

London, 54 Old Broad street, K 








PURDY, Manager. 





‘Tue ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 29 Lombard street, London; and Royal 

Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 

At the Annuar Meerina, on the 5th inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the 
Report tv the Shareholders. 

FIRM BRANCIT, 

The Premiums of the Year 1563 reached the 
sum 0 £541,663 

Being an advance of £40,977 

over 1862, an amount of increase exceeding that of any 

previous year, 

The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been 
enhanced in four years by the large sum of £113,353 











£75,993 
£38,906 
—ee 
showing an increase in one year of .......... £12,973 
Among the incidents which have tended to the advanee- 
ment of the Royal within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Louy Sleigh, which although 
only consistent with the general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, and ultimately proved to be no more than 
what had been doue in former times by the oldest and 
most proverbially honourable among its¢ yntemporaries, 
| yet attracted attention aud public favour by its unhesi- 
| tating promptuess. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year, 
| 80 it happens that the largest Profit which it has ever 

fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oe- 

caszion to be announced. The balance of Net Protit on 
} tue year has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
| £34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and 
Bonus, and the large Balauce of £19,444 been carried tc 
Reserve. 


The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was .. 
Ditto, ditto, : 


SUD we eeee 























LIFE BRANCIT,. 
The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, 
and the advances made year by year in te amount o 
New Insurances effect d show clearly the estimation in 
which the Company is held. The teilowing is a state 
ment for the last five years :— 
Net Sum Assured on New Policies 
after deducting Guurantees. 


Net Premiums, 
454.470 LL LO : 


3,055 O 6 






1860 HO2ZL 1G 2 «. L079 17 le 
1861 - S2Lb0117 0 . oe 7280 
18u2z . wlae7zis 3 oo 8 313 2 
1863 ¢ 752,546 18 10 .oe0ee, 24,060 12 8 








This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the 
| Sum Assured, and upwards of 80 per cent. on the 
Prenium received in the course of five years, may 

| justly be considered as larger than any which could 
have been reasonably expected. The first half of th 
current year 18/4, however, far outstrips the ratio of 
| inerease indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum 
Assured for that period of six mouths only aciually 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 
| _ The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
favourable features, aud augurs well for the result to be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, which is te 
take place when the present year is concluded. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 

JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


August, 1964. 





pus NEW CLUB (Limited). 


CoMMITTEE. 
Lord MUSKEKRY (Chairman), 
Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott. 
Captain Addison. 
lord George Beauclerk. 
Dr, Be sttie. 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
Major Genera! Downing. 
Lord Nigel Kennedy, 
Captain Knollys. 
Major Perey Lea, 
Viscount Malden, 
Sir T. G. A. Parkyns, Bart. 
rr. D. Rayment, Esq. 





This Club, which at the suggestion of a large number 
of meribers, it has been resvlved to designate ‘The 
Prince of Wales’ Club,” will be erected (on the scale of 


| the Carlton aud Reform Clubs) in the immediate vicinity 


The PSYCHOMANTHEUM will be on a seale of | 


Svperh d-coration hitherto unattempted in the Arcana 


of Magique, 
te Musical Direction will be under the superinten- 
dene ot Mr, HALt, the well-known Musical Director of 
the Princess's Theatre. The Ticket Ottice will be under 
the Virection ot Mr. AUSTIN, at the Hl ili, and which is 
Open daily from Ten till Five o’clock. 








| 


of Pall Mall, Several new features conducive to the com- 
fortand accommodation of the members will be intro- 
duced, inc uding a strangers’ room aud an extensive 
suite of sleeping apartme:ts. 

The temporary Club House, in Albemarle street, is 
now open for the acco nmodation of themselves. 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at tne temporary Club House, 43 aud 
44 Albemarle street, W.; or at tLe Union Bunk, 4 Pall 
Mall East. 





— 


{ors 





TRAMWAY COMPANY 


(Limited). 
_, At an extraordinary General Meeting of the Indian 

Tramway Company (Limited), held on Friday, 26th 
August, 1864, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed :— 

1. That the report of the 
adopted, 

2. That the deposits received from parties willing to 
Subscribe to new capital be returned to them, and that 
the capital of the Company for the present be fixed at a 
sum Not exceeding £100,000, 

3. That the thanks of the Sharsholders are espe- 
cially due and are hereby given to the Chairman and 
Directois for their earnest and unceasing attention to 
promote the interests of the Company. 

MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
M. R, SCOTT, Secretary. 

62 Moorgare strvet, London, F.C. 


Directors be approved and 





paps TRAMWAY 
(Limi‘e1). 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of tue Shoreholders of the Indian 
Tramway Company (Limited) will be held at the Offices 
of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, London, E.C, on 
Friday, September 16, 184, at one o'clock precisely, for 
the purpose of contirming the following resolution passed 
at the Extraordinary General Meeting held 26th August, 
1864, viz.:—* That the Gsposits received from parties 
willing to subscribe to new Capital be returned to them, 
and that the Capital of the Co npany for the present be 
tixed at a sum not exceeding 4£10),000. 
By order of the Board. 
M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 


62 Moorgate street, London, E.C., 26th August, 1864. 


TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited). 
NOTICE OF CALL, 

NOTICK IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Call of £1 10s. 
has been this day made on the Shares in this Company, 
payable on or before Monmlay, the loth day of October 
next, at the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard 
street, London, E.C. 

By order of the Board, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 

26th August, 1864. 


COMPANY 












pers 


62 Moorgate street, E.C., 
I IVERPOOL and LONDON and 
4 GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered specially by Parliament. 
Fire Premiums.... £530,000 in 1863, 

Life Premiums.... £210,000 
Invested Funds... .£5,05',000, 31st Dee., 1863. 
Offices in Loudon: 

20 and 21 Poultry; 7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross. 
Lonvon Boarp. 

Sir JOUN MUSGROVE, Bart, Chairman, 
FREDERICK. HARRISON, Esq., 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 
Deruty-CHAIRMEN. 

Wm. Maenanghtan, Esq. 
Ross 1. Mangles Esq. 
James Morley, Esq. 
Fowler Newsam, sq. 
Nicholson, 


” 


John Addis, Esq. 
©. 8. Butler, Esq., M.-P. 

Sir Wm. de Bathe, Bart. 
William Chapman, Es 





> 








Hi. K. C. Childers, Sir Charles 

M.P. Bart. 
William Dent, Esq. Win. Nichol, sq., M.P. 
Henry V. Kast, Esq. W. HI. C. Plowden, Esq., 
ht. W. Ganssen, Esq. eR 


W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
T. M. Weguelin, sq., M.P. 
R. _Westmacott, Esq, 


George Care Glyn, Esq., 

MI’. 
Edward Huggins, E-q. 
John Edward Johnson, F RS. , 

Esy. } Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
SWINTON BOULT, Esq., Secretary to the Company. 

Fine Insurance at home and abroad on liberal terms. 
Duty as fixed by Parliament. 

Lire Insurance with Guaranteed Bonuses, and more 
than usual facilities. 

ANNUITIES, immediate and deferred, at very advanta- 
geous rates. JOUN ATKLNS, Resident Secretary. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Bankers. 

The Bank of Fugland; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security, 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 














TICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
18 King William street, City, 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Vunds exceed... os + «+ ++£410,000 

The Annual Income is over ...... eo OK 

The Claims by Death paid exceed , +» 310,000 

Bonuses declared .. eeescees 145,000 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted, 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary Luterests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
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ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Ofieo, 
1st September, 


Aldershot, 1°64. 
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XB—The © nitractor will not. be requir d bec J the 
one penny per ration h ithe: t ; 

Manure, #8 in future 1t 

Government. 


ES BY AUCTION. | 
AOUTHG rt I EB and BARRETT, Auttion- 


eers of Literary Property, 22 Fleet street, London, 

jp returning their grateful thanks for he liberal 

sapport ¢ awarded during the season just conclude 1, beg 

respectfully to call the attention of their Friends and 

the Public to the great advantages offered at their 

Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works con- 
gested with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoronghfare, in the very 
centre of London, with a connection of the most exten- 
sive character, the result of Forty Years’ successful 
business, they feel that in solic iting Consignments the 
high standing of their house will be a sufficient guaran- 
tee that property committed to their « 
with the utmost care and attention, and | 
an advantage unattainable through other 

Immediate settlement will take place at the 
of a Sale and, should Southgate and Barrett be unable 
through press of | to realize as early as could 
wished, they will an advance comme:nsuraic with 

the value of the property. 

The New Season eommences the first wee ‘k in in October. 


pD*® NMARK-HILL 


SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal C. P, MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 



















iannels, 














Atthe above-named school boys of all ages from 
seven to eighteen receive a careful and thorough educa- 
tion, regulated so as to prepare them either for the 
liberal professions or for commercial pursuits. The 
nimost attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 
boys, The house is very large, and is surrounde d by 
above seven acres of land, the greater part of which is 
occupied by the playgrounds and cricket-field. The 
youngest pupils f rm asepare ate pre paratory departme nt. 
School will re-open on Tuesday, 13th September. The 
Principal will be at home by Se ptember 16. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
school, or of Messrs, Relfe Brothers, 150 Aldersgate 
street, London. 


SPECIALTIES FOR THE SEASON. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
TAILORS to the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side. Tourists, or for 
Shooting, 





THE TWO GUINEA SUIT, 
madein Useful and Neutral Colours from the Nicoll 
Cheviot, will be found most serviceable. This cloth is 
made waterproof, without in the least degree impeding 
perspiration, by the same process which has been teste d 


enty Years in Messrs. Nicolls’ well-known 

ROOF OVERCOATS. 

i suit will thus resist many 

lesecription of garment in various 

sizes for Gentlemen and Youths kept ready for inspec- 

tion and immediate use, oF mac te t yorder at a few hours’ 
—I14, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, 


tor the last T'w 
GUINEA WATERP 
The Jacket of the 1 
hours’ rain. Every 


vo Gtine 





ndon; 10 Mosley street, Manchester : and 5) B 

treet, Liverpool. 

FoRD'S UREKA SHIKT. 
PATTERNS ot the new French Coloured Shirting, 


for makig Ford’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three star mps. 

RICHA "4 FORD and CO., P 
Loudon, 


wtentees, 33 Poultry, 
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ENDERS § will be received at this Oflice 
T ti] 12 o’elock at noon on WEDNESDAY, the 
sa ivetant, from persons who may be willing to enter 

Coatract tsfor the ; ; 
se UPPLY OF FORAGE, 

> ren a a oe 
i . Lceemarheapiab csi is 
Laer it November, 1864, to the Slst October. 18°53 
wing Her Majesty’s Forees stationed at Alder 
yy toe and within the c 
on Tender and C« ract may be | 
shtained on 87 op! r addressed 
ithe Senior Co" : son between 
3 of ten an k. ; 
nders mus ly fiiel up, signed, and 
this office ysed envel spe marked on 
e* Tend and no Tender will be 
unless 1 ined from this 
nee nd di livered | 2] mm) on Wednes 
< 1 


‘THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXXL., is now ready. 
CONTENTS 
1. Wordsworth—The Mé un ard the Poet. 
2. Todleben’s History i Ww 
3. New 
4. du 
5. Russia under 


man’s Apolo 
ation at Pabli 
Alexander IT. 





6. The Scotch Lawyer of the Seventeenth Century. 
7. : rkele lay"'s Theory of Vision. 
& Tennyson's Enoch Arden, &e. 





bbe urgh: Epwoxston and Doveras; London: 


HamMiLron, Adams, and Co, 
On the Ist of Septembe 63, price la 


r, second Series, No. 





S tee 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS of the PH ARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Co TS:—Pharmaceutical Responsib ility—British 
| Pharmaceutical Conference—Notes on the Cases of 


| Gun-Cotton—On 


| 
| 
| 





rge will meet | 


isposed of at | 


conclusion | 


|} Recent Patents—Provincial, 


GRAMMAR, 


| 





|} OVERTURI 


| THE 


Poisoning by Calabar Beans at Liverpool—Abstract of 
the Report of the Committee of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Soeiety on chi Water— 
Literary aud Scieutific Studies in 

Medici sor Balfour on 
he on the Industry 
of Maunres—'Tee Manufactur le Oils—Aecci- 
dental Poisoning by Sti » of Poisoning by 
s strychnine ; Action agains: the Chemis:s for Damages— 
soning by C alabar Beans—The late Accident at 
Liverpox I—Legislation affecting Pharmacy. 

VOLUME V., second Series, may be had in cloth, as 
well as the twenty-two preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d, 
Joun Cavrenti. and Sons, New Burlington 
th: MACLACHLAN and Srewakrr ; Dublin: 


roform—On Boiling 


connection with 
Botanical Science and 









London: 
street ; Edinburg 
FANNIN and Co. 


N®t CITY CLUB. — INSCRIBED 
yi ROCKS.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
y post Sid., contains :—A Fine View and Pl 
WW "% ity Club, George vard, Lombard stree 
Northumberland— 








t—The Pre- 





Historic incised Rock Symbols in 
On House Planning — Terra-Cotta and Luca della 
Robbia Ware considered on the Principles of Deeora- 


Borrowdale—The Cathe- 
Denmark—The Col- 
Building Trades 
Exhibition— 
1 York street, 


tive Art—A Run to the Lakes : 
dral of Florence—Art-Works in 
oured Decorations of Churches—The 
| Movement—The Workmen's Industrial 
&e.—llice : 
and all Booksellers. 


YGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FE —e 
IN AID Ot 
FUNDS OF THE GENE RAL HOSPITAL, 
On Tvespay, Wepxespiy, THorspay, and Fripay, the 
6th, 7th, Sth, and Yth of SEPTEMBER, Leth. 


Covent Garden ; 


BisMIN 





PRESIDENT. 
RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
Parixcrpau VocaLists. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDORE 
MADAME LE — —_ SHER RINGTON, 


M \DEMOISELLE. “ADELINA PATTI. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


SIMS REEVES, 
CUMMINGS, 


MR. 

MR. W. HH. 
AND 

SIGNOK MARIO. 


MR. SANTLEY axp MR. WEISS. 





ARABELLA GODDARD. 
SAINTON. 

STIMPSON. 

secoesediae COBTA. 


Solo Pianoforte, MADAME 
Solo Violin, M. 
Organist, MR. 
Conductor... o..ce.e. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
-.. Mendelssohn. 
WEDNE SDAY MOR NING. 
NAAMAN.... (An Oratorio).. Costa. 
Composed expressly for the occasion, 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


ST. PAUL..ccccrcccccvcceceees 


MESSIAIL ......+. coccsesesocccece Mandel, 
FR IDAY MORNING, 

MOUNT or OLIVES ......-+.- +e+» Beethoven. 

SERVICE, IN Geccccesecceescscce ee Mozart. 

SOLOMON oc ce sevccccccscccvccese - Handel. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

A Misce.LaNngeovs Concert, ComMPRISING 
CANTATA (The Bride of Dankerron) Heury Smart. 
OVERTURE..(La Gazza Ladra).... Rossini. 

P. F. CONCERTO ry D MINOR.... Mendelssohn. 
SELECTIONS rrom OPERAS, &e. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
A Grasp Concert, COMPRISING 
HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobzesang) Mendelssohn. 


A 
.+-(Kuryanthe).. Weber, 


| DUET—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN. 


Tie LIGHTEST ARTICLES | for 
- SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRES HE'S INDIA TWEED SUITs. 
THRI SH} R'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Trresuen and Guenxny, 152 Strand, | 
Dext diver to Somerset Hou 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  yv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
y he tinest French Brandy. Lt is pure, 
1s, and very wholesome. Sold in 
he retail houses in London, by 
ultownsin Kugland; or whole- 
I street, Haymarket.—Observe 
wid cork branded “ Kinahan’s 









TONIC. 


Dr. Lang, of Munich, 
ea, diarrhvwa, rheuma 
of Wholesale Medicine 
: ’ ! ible Chemists, & throughout 
the Country, ia Bottles at 25. 9d. ea Full directio 
for Use on Wra ppers euclosing the Buttles, 











nied | on application t 
ihe amittee, 20 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 


VOCAL SELECTIONS, &e. 
EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, 
COMPRISING 


CLASSICAL 
THURSDAY 


CAME AT ics ceeds .(Kenilworth).... A. S. Sullivan, 
Composed expressly for the ove asion, 

GRAND CONCE RTO, PLANOFORTI 

OVERTURE ...... William Te ey Rossini. 

SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e., &e. 


EVENING. 


tees 


FRIDAY 
M 


ndelssehn. 





Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with 
Prices of Tickets, / ments for the Ballot and 
Allotment of Ula r of Lodgings, Special 
; Railway Arrangements, & will be forwarded by pe rst 






Mr. Secretary to the 





Henry Howell, 


PHAR MACEUTICALJOURNAL, | - 











| 
} 





| 
Ix 


| 


















Denty Svo. extra cloth, 63.61. free by post. 
its Nature, Varietios, and Pheno- 
Third Faition. By Leo H.Guinnon, 
e who delight in the exercise of v intel- 
vers these very thoughtfal and beantifully 
tions will be a welenme Loon, and the 
huvacnih We may rest assurel, of many 
ions and pleasant mem ries. ’"—Swa 
Tondon: F, Permax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 
tust published, crown Syo.. price , frea by post. 
ney > 
L IDDEN SI BENG ; sy §=6JosErn 
Panker, D.D,« : 1, Mauchester. 
* All seemns as if it were writs: eil of light 
‘ rhere is no sneaking for ike, no dis- 
pl jay of auy kit l, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark. —B itish Standard 
London: PF. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C, 


ond Edition, 


rORY 





5a., the Sec 


Now ready, demy Svo., price 


revise 


NTEDILUVIAN 


1 


HIs 


and 


4 NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis eritically 
examined aud explained, By the Rev. E. D. Rexpeun. 
London: F. Pin Man, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Price 6.1, post freee, 7d. 


ORTHAN D.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
F. Permax, 20 Paternost 


St 


London: 





E.C 





r row, 


HE ART JOURNAL, for S&PTEM- 
BER (price 2s. 6d.), contains three Line Engravings, 
Vzoo— 
O Neill — 
furner.—A 


The Fourdiing, by P. Lightfoot, after G. 1 
Heidelberg, by T. . ,a M. W. 
Spanish Gul, by A.Blanchard, a‘ter Murillo. 

The literary contributions include :—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by L. PS. A.. illustrated,— History of 
Caricature, by glit, ilustrated.—British Artists : 
Miss Osborn, by Jame *s Datlorne, illustrated,—Almanac 

1 












of the Month, illustrated,—Illustiations from the 
Arabian Nights,—C yel ypean Structures in Sardinia and 
Italy, by Professor iliu-trated,—Ait Work in 


by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.,—The Art-Season, 
the Committee on Schools of Art,—The 
Archaol al lustitute at Warwick,—Alexandra Park,— 
Picture Siles,—Forged Antiques,—Mosaic Decoration 
iu St. Paul's Cathedral,—Art-Union Prizes, &e., &e. 
London: James 8S. Vintrur, 26 Ivy lane, 


ATACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN 
M Poth . Price Ls. 


No. LIX. (for SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 

1. On the Language and Poetry of Svhlesw 
By Professor Max Miiller, 

2. Dead Men whom I have Known; 
Three Cities. By the Editor, 
Dr. Cualmers.—Part If.: His Midte Lift 

3. Over the Hill Side. 

1. The Hillyars avd the 

By Henry Kir 


September, 
—Report of 











;- Holstein, 





or, Reco'lections of 


Burtens: A Story 








Famili s. rsley, Author of 
Elliott,” “ Raveushoe,” &e. 
Chapter XUVI—The End of the Chapter, 
n NLVII.—The Letter whieh was not from 
Mrs. Nakler. 
» NLVUL—Sir George Hillyar sia on his 
Adventure. 
= LXIX.—James Burton's Story: the Porge is 
tup once mor 
5. Our Garden Wall. 
¢. Girls’ Schools. Dy Archibald M ela: of the Gym- 
nasium, Oxford, 
At the Door, A Dorsetshire Poem. By 
Barnes. 
A Son and the Soil, Part X. 
Vol. 1X. handsomely bound iu cloth, price 74. 64 


MacMi.ian and Co., London and Cambvrid ze. 
Sold by all Booksellera, News gents, and at all Rai'way 
Stations. 


Will be published on the 1s: Se ptember, price 23., 


No. LV. « 

HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
A JouRNAL OF 

NELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

CONTENTS. 

. Protestantism in France, 1512-1559 


AND LIFE. 















2. Christian Ethies and the Ethics of Clirist. 
The Weakness and Strength of the Pulpit. 
A Missionary Bishop. 

fh. Nonconformity in C t 

6. Notices of Bool 

To be had tl ny bookseller, Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

Lond : Wurrrrenp, Green, and Son, 173 Strand, 
Ww Witiaax and NonGat 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden Ww ., and at 2) South Fre k stre 
Edinburgh, Manchester; Jounxson aud Rywsox, M u 
ket stree’. 

} ~~ reudy, complete in 1 vol, dto., cloth wilt, 7s. 6d.; or 








evelled boards, full gilt sides and e 10s, ¢ 
ALZIEL. ILLUSTR ATED GOLD- 
D even Comprising :-— 

“The Viear of Wak ld,” The Travel toe the 
Deserted Village,’ of Venison,’ * The 
Captivity, an Orator mu,” Mise "Ss 
Poems, “ The Go *Sh S oops to 
Conquer,” and a Sk {f O'iver ( ismich 
by H. W. Deicx ix 

INustrat i ) Picta G 1, 
engraved by vrs D 
“ Engraved with a care and huis! i mall 
surpass. "—Daily Telegraph 
Loudon: Warp and Lock, 153 1 t 
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To be published next week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel. [On the 9th inst. 
PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. | The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the 


Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs, FLora Dawson, Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washington By I. Prenpercast. In 1 vol. demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. (On the ith inst. (On the Sth inst. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). By | MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


the Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In3 vols. late Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. Firzpatrick. 
post 8vo, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Too STRANGE NOT to be TRUE “Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and im- 


partially, doing justice to the Archbishop's merits, 
By Lady GeorGIANA Fuiierron, Author of | placing his character in a true light, and not disguising 
“ Ladybird,” &c. In 38 vols. post 8vo. 


his failings.’ —Morning Post. 
“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and 


BLACK MOSS. ATale byaTarn. By 
Lady Fullerton tells it wel!.”"—TZimes. 


the Author of * Miriam May.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The events upon which it is founded far exceed the “Tu the last scene there isa genuine power which will 
dreams of fiction."—Daily News. 











make the reader hold his breath with awe."—A thenxum. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


HE following Articles on the GOVERNING FAMILIES have appeared in the SPECTATOR 

since July 11, 1863, and will be completed this month, the whole forming a PERFECT 

HISTORY of the GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and WALES. These will be 
followed by series on the GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND and IRELAND. 











With the first of the Series a Map of considerable interest was issued gratis, showing the 
Owners of Large Territory in England and Wales. 
January 23—The Frrzroys (Duke of Grafton). 
January 30, and February 6—The Srensers 
Spenser). 
February 13, 20—The Gaenvities (Duke of Bucking- 


July 18, 25—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—1i4} by 174 

August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 

Augu-t 8—The Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Earl of 


(Earl 





Lonsdale). ham). 
August 15, 22—The Sranteys, of Kuowsley (Karl of | February 27, and Mareh 5—The Russetns (Duke of 
Derby). Bedford). 

August 29— The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- | March 12—The Russetis (Under the House of Bruns- 
minster). wick). : ‘ 
September 5—The Firzwituiams, of Wentworth (Earl | April 2, 9.—The Cecits (Marquises of Exeter and Salis- 

bury). 


Fitzwilliam). 
September 19, 26—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devon- 
shire). 
October 3, 10—The Bentincxs (Duke of Portland). 
October 17, 24—The Ciintons ( Duke of Neweastle). 
October 31, and November 7—The Stranuopes (Warls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and Harrington). 
November 14, 21—The Tatzors | Earl Shrewsbury). 
November 28—The LevEson Gowers (Duke of Suther 
land). 
December 5—The Pacers (Mafqnis of Anglesey). 
December 19—The Manners (Duke of Rutland). 
December 26, and January 2—Tue Montacus (Duke of 
Manchester). 
January 16—The Osnornes (Duke of Leeds). 


April 16, 23—The Vintiers (Duke of Buckingham and 
Earl of Clarendon). 

April 30—The Barrtneas (Baron Ashburton). 

May 7, 14—Tie Perry FirzmMavurices (Marquis of Lans- 
dowue). 

May 21, and June 4, 1l—The Herberrs (Karls of Pem- 
broke, Carnarvon, and Powis). 

June 18, 25—The Somersers (Duke of Beaufort). 

July 2, 9—The BerkeLeys (Marl Pitzhardinge). 

July 16, 23, 30—The Seymours (Duke of Somerset, 
Marquis of Hertford), 

August 6—The Lennoxes (Dukes of Richmond). 

August 13, 20, 27—The Howanrps (Dukes of Norfolk). 








a] I a" ‘ P + a hl T 

THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 

ARLY in October will be published the first of a Series of Articles on the GOVERNING 

FAMILIES of SCOTLAND, which will appear from Week to Week, or at short intervals, 

in the “SPECTATOR.” With the first will be given a 

MAP SHOWING THE HOLDERS OF LARGE LANDED TERRITORY 

IN SCOTLAND, 

Executed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON, of Edinburgh. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Bo%* £S and PARCELS of the BEST 


and NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY to every part of the Country. 
Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may 
unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succes- 
Sion of the principal Books of the Season on moderate 
terms, and with the least possible delay. 


For Prospectuses apply to 








NEW WORK by Mr, CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” &c. 
Now ready, Part 5, price 1s., of 
UR MUTUAL FRIEND, by Cuar.es 
Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Parts, with I/lustrations by Marcus Stone 
London: Carman and Hatt, 193 Piceadilly. 








PRAED’'S POETICAL WORKS, 
Just published, in 2 thick vols., feap Svo., price 14s. 
cloth. 
+r ; —_ r MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
HE POETICAL WORKS of W. M. eee oe oe 7 
PRAED, M.P. Illustrated with a Portrait of the pt RCHASES of BOOKS for PUBLIC 
Author, after the original miniature by Newton, and or PRIVATE LIBRARLES, Merchants, Shipping 
prefaced by ® Memoir by the Rev, Derwenr CoLe- | Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respect- 
ripGr, M.A., late Principal of St. Murk’s College, | fully invited to apply tor the SEPTEMBER LIST of 
Chelsea. WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for 
*,* A few copies of this work are to be had on large Sale. 
tinted paper, in Roxburghe binding, price 24s. The List contains the names of more than One Thou- 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover strect, W. sand Works of the Past and Prcsent Seasons at the 
lowest current prices. 


CHARLEs Epwarp Muni, New Oxford street, London. 








TO TRAVELLERS ABROAD, CONSULAR HAND- 
BOOK. 
July edition, demy 8vo, price 5s , eloth. 
VOREIGN-OFFICE LIST, with Maps 
, showing where Her Majesty's Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Consuls, and others are Resident Abroad. 
Compiled by EpwaRp Herts.et, Librarian aud Keeper 
of the Papers, Foreign Office. » 
Harrisoy, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 





Crar.es Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford street, London. 
City Oftice—4 King street, Cheapside. 





Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. 
I OVE'S STRIFE with the CONVENT ; 
4 or, the Heiress of Strange Hall, 
A new highly sensational Novel. By Epwarp Massey. 





London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


——ntonmeoeggtcil 
MESSRS. TINSLEY'S NEW wonrgg 


NEW WORK by CAPTAIN BuRTOY 
On the 20th will be published, in 2 vols, w; re 
trations. » With Hing 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY, b,j 


Three Months’ Residence at the Court of 
Majesty, in which is deseribed the Manner = 
Customs of the Country, including the Hew 
Sacrifice, &c. By Captain R. F. Berroy late B 
Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author int 
Pilgrimage to Meccah and E] Medinah,” wai. 


NEW WORK by Miss FREER, 
On the 10th will be published, in 2 yo} " 
Portrait. ; os Ore, with 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE at 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of ft 
XIV., and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIiy 
King of Portugal. Historical Studies, Pl 
numerous Unpublished Sources, By Sane 
WaLrerR FREER. a 


DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKEXs, Esq 


On Wednesday next will be published, the Ty; 
Revised Edition, in 3 vols., of Third a 


By the Author of “ Sir Victor's Choice,” , 
*,* The Third and Revised Fdition of thj 
* iis P 
Novel will be ready on Wednesday next, "we 
“*Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest Novels wg 
have met with for some time. We can truly say thy jg 
is a novel full of very great promises for the future 
It is crowded with clever passages. Miss Thomas will, 
we think, rank high amongst that class of Dovelisty 
of whom Miss Evans is the first.”—Reader, August 13, 





NEW EDITION of TREVLYN HOLD, 
On the 20th will be published, in 1 vol., price 63., Uniform 
with ‘* Eust Lynne,” “ Verner’s Pride,” 


TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. By th 


Author of “‘ Mast Lynne.” 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY, 6s, 
LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 6s. 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s, 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 68, 
GUY LIVINGSTONE, 5a, 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
SWORD and GOWN, 4s. 6d. 
Also just published, and in circulation at all the 
ibraries. 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR, 
> ~taeaa Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1899.” Ip 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone.” In 2 vols. 
GUY WATERMAN : a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” In 3 vols. 
WEIGHED in the BALANCE: a Novel, 
By James A. Sr. Joun. In 3 vols, 
STRIFE and REST. By the Author d 
“Agnes Home.” In 2 vols. 
TINSLEY Brornens, ry Catherine street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. — 


NOW READY AT ALU THE LIBRARIES 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 


of “ Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


SON and HEIR. 8 vols. 


“ A story of no ordinary mevit. It cannot fail to attract 
the novel-reading public.”—Messeng:r. 


GUILTY or NOT GUILTY. By th 


Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &e., 3 vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author d 


“ No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noll 


tapecuirre, Author of “Alice Wentworth,” de. 3 
vols. 


The COST of CERGWYN. By May 


Howitt. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


A Second Edition, in 3 vols. 


WONDROUS STRANGE: 


“Tt is the most exciting and the best written sense 
tion novel that has been submitted to our note, 
—Athenxum. 

Tn 3 vols., price 21s. 


A HEART TWICE WON. 


“Tt will be read with the liveliest interest." —Publit 
Opinion, 
T. C. Newpy, Publisher, 30 Welbeck street. 





TOTICE.—A fresh supply of the POET 
AN LAUREATE’S new volume, “ ENOCH ARDES, 
&c., will be ready for delivery on Saturday, the 10ch inst 
Price 6s. cloth, 

London: Epwarp Moxoy and Co., Dover street, W. 




















Lonpox: Printed by Jous Campsent, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 3, 1864. 
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